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RUBENS. 
I, 


HE degree of freedom which has in all times been one of the 

privileges of the artistic profession permits a variety in the 
lives of artists which is possible only in very few human pursuits. 
This variety is quite as striking in the most eminent artists as it is 
in those who are little known. Men of the highest legal or ecclesi- 
astical rank live very much in the same manner ; one bishop has the 
same outward style and state as another bishop, or something very 
like it; one lord chancellor lives very like another lord chancellor ; 
but one eminent painter may live in the utmost magnificence and in 
the full glare of publicity, as Rubens did, while another may follow 
a simple and even sordid way of life, and hide himself, like an evil- 
doer, out of sheer indifference to the pleasures and vanities of 
society. There is something, as it seems to me, more artistic in 
either of these extremes than in the modest order of modern middle- 
class existence. The splendid life of Rubens, who saw what was 
grandest in the visible world, and the retirement of Rembrandt, who 
dwelt apart with his own imagination, both seem less dangerous to 
the high artistic faculties than that dull contentment with the com- 
monplace in which neither eye nor imagination has much chance of 
any splendid spectacle or magnificent activity. Rubens was of the 
world, worldly ; Rembrandt disdained the world and dwelt alone, 
absorbed in his own thought and production. Rembrandt fell into 
poverty, and the change made surprisingly little difference in the 
essentials of his way of living ; but poverty would have been as fata! 
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to Rubens as to some splendid merchant-prince, and he grasped at 
money with a tradesman’s sense of its importance. 

The position of Rubens in the history of art is so considerable that 
it may make us lose sight of his true character, which was not 
primarily that of an artist, but of a man of the world, who supported 
his style of living by keeping a manufactory of pictures. He was 
himself the best workman in the shop, and a model of industry when 
not otherwise engaged ; but he managed his business far more upon 
commercial than artistic principles. The general system of the 
establishment was briefly this: He sketched his compositions on 
a small scale, after which his pupils or workmen painted them on 
canvas up to a certain point,—that is, until the pictures were very 
much advanced,—and ther Rubens passed over the work with his 
own hand. There were differences in the amount of work bestowed 
by the master himself on this or that composition. Many pictures 
bear his name which have been but slightly touched upon by him, 
if indeed his hand really worked upon them at all, whereas others are 
entirely autographic. In the year 1620 he produced a hunting scene, 
called by the Italian word “Caccia” (chase) in the Rubens corre- 
spondence, and Tobie Matthew wrote of it: “Rubens confesseth in 
confidence y‘ this is not all of his owne doing, and I have thanked 
him for this confession, for a man who hath but half an eye may 
easily discerne it; but he protests that he hath touched it over all, in 
all y* partes of it. I must confess a truth to y' Lo: (though I know 
he will be angry at it, if he knows it), y‘ it scarce doth looke like a 
thinge y' is finished, and y* colorito of it doth little pkease me.” The 
opinion of Lord Danvers about this picture was still more decided : 
“ But now for Ruben: in every paynter’s opinion he hath sent hether 
a pecce scarse touched by his own hand, and the postures so forced as 
the Prince will not admitt the picture into his galerye. I could 
wishe, thearfore, that the famus man would doe soum on thinge to 
register or redeem his reputation in this howse.” This is the incon- 
venience of commercial production. If the picture is not liked, the 
buyer, when he knows that the painter avails himself of the industry 
of inferior workmen, immediately concludes that such workmen have 
done the whole of it. Rubens replied, with regard to the Caccia 
‘painting, as follows: “If the picture had been painted entirely by 
my own hand, it would be well worth twice as much. It has not 
been gone over lightly by me, but touched and retouched everywhere 
alike by my own hand.” Waagen observes that “without the co- 
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operation of his pupils it would have been impossible for him to 


‘finish his large altar-pieces in the incredibly short space of time 


required. Thus he painted the celebrated altar-piece for the church 
of St. Roch, in Alost, in eight days, representing that saint healing 
the sick of the plague. On such occasions it was often arranged 
that for every day employed upon a picture he should receive a 
hundred florins.” The series of twenty-one large pictures illustrating 
the life of Marie de Medicis, intended for the grand gallery of the 
Luxembourg, and now in the Louvre, occupied less than two years 
in the designing and execution, though they are twenty-one in 
number, and crowded with figures and details of costume, architec- 
ture, &c. Nineteen of these pictures were executed in the painter's 
own studios at Antwerp, and the two largest in Paris on his return 
to that city. The wonder of this is considerably increased, when 
we- learn that the master did not confine his attention to these 
pictures while they were in progress, but occupied himself with 
other works at the same time, like a man in the possession of 
leisure. His productiveness was such that, with the aid of his pupils 
and wotkmen, he enriched the world with fifteen hundred pictures, 
all of which, though not equally satisfactory in execution, bear the 
stamp of a master mind. Not only his love of money, but his 
extreme fertility of invention, urged him to do much and quickly. 
He liked to realize his ideas while they were fresh in his mind, 
and he had so many ideas to realize that there was an unfailing suc- 
cession of them. 

He was an excellent man of business, who did not keep his 
customers waiting long; and on his part he expected to be paid 
the price he asked, and was very obstinate about prices. “I did 
with all discretion I had deale with him about y® price,” writes 
Tobie Matthew to Sir Dudley Carleton; “but his demands are 
like y* lawes of Medes and Persians w™ may not be altered.” Ru- 
bens calculated the value of his productions according to a settled 
mercantile tariff, his own time (as we have seen) being reckoned at a 
hundred florins a day. This has been said to amount to about ten 
pounds sterling; but if the difference in the value of money were 
taken into account it would no doubt be found to represent a far 
larger sum, though it is difficult to say precisely how much. Besides 
these personal daily wages, the master had his gains as an employer 
of labor, like any other manufacturer. All the important concerns 
of his life were regulated with the same strict regard to worldly 
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prudence. Like Rembrandt, he was a collector of works of art; 
but (unlike Rembrandt) he managed to make his collecting profit- 
able, first to himself, and afterwards to his heirs. His first collection 
was sold by himself to the Duke of Buckingham for £410,000, and 
his second collection, dispersed after his death, brought a very much 
larger sum.! According to Walpole, Rubens realized goo per cent 
profit by the sale of his first collection, and the second was an excel- 
lent investment for his family. 

I have begun by directing the reader's attention to the commercial 
side of the character of Rubens, because, without considering this 
we should be liable to misunderstand his art. Our modern ideal of 
the noblest artist-life is far removed from the practical life of Rubens, 
and is certainly in some respects very much more elevated, though 
the results we have to show are seldom so magnificent as his. An 
artist, in our view, ought to be so devoted to the perfection of his 
work as to accept no inferior assistance ; and he ought not, we think, 
to refuse any quantity of personal toil and thought which may 
possibly improve the quality of his production. The ideal modern 
artist gives his best and utmost endeavor to make each of his works 
as good as he possibly can, without reference to the price ; he simply 
does well for the sake of doing well, and then gets whatever price the 
state of the market allows him. Rubens turned works out from his 
picture factory which were confessedly of very different qualities, 
and priced accordingly. This being so, it is a misapplication of 
labor to criticise Rubens as you would criticise a modern. In the 
first place, is it really a Rubens that you are criticising, or a piece of 
journeymen’s work touched up by him? Again, if a real Rubens, 
is it a picture in which he chose to put forth his full strength ; or is it 
merely one of those numerous compositions which he threw off in 
the exuberance of his inexhaustible invention? 

It is remarkable, that, while Rubens was a painter of exception- 
ally extensive literary acquirement, his pictorial works should mani- 
fest so little profundity of thought. The explanation may be that 

1 “The number and value of these works of art are strikingly illustrative of the character 
and position of the man. They equally show his attachment to his profession and the 
extent of his pecuniary resources. They are said to have produced the sum of £25,000.” 
This quotation is from Mr. Noél Sainsbury’s “ Papers relating to Rubens” (p. 235); but 
M. Alphonse Wauters (Archivist of the city of Brussels, and Member of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium) said in an article in “ L’Art” for September, 1877, that the second collection 
formed by Rubens brought one million ten thousand florins, which would be about 


£101,000. This is probably the total result of a general sale, and so M. Gachet puts it ; 
but there were reservations, — for example, his own drawings were reserved. ~ 
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he acquired and used languages more for social than intellectual 
purposes; and yet we are told that while he painted he had a reader 
to read to him, and that the books chosen were classics of high char- 
acter. There cannot be any real contradiction in the nature of a 
man, for it is sure in every case to possess a real if not an apparent 
unity; but certainly no ordinary student of human nature would 
ever have imagined a human being with the learning of Rubens 
employing most of his great practical energy in such productions 
as his.! 

As the practical art-work of Rubens always tended directly to the 
accumulation of wealth, so his learning was all of immediate use for 
his advancement in the world. Even his Latin served him in this 
way; for Latin was not, in his time, nearly so much of a dead 
language as it is now, and besides its utility as a means of com- 
munication with the learned, it gained for Rubens a degree of 
consideration in cultivated society which all his genius could not 
have obtained for him without it. When he was in the service of 
Duke Vincenzio, quite early in life, it is narrated that the Duke 
found him at work on a picture from Virgil, and on quoting the poet 
was much surprised to find that the painter was not only familiar 
with the original poem, but could converse in what was accepted for 
elegant Latin in those days.2, Again, Rubens was not only an artist, 
but an. archzologist ; and for this pursuit, which brought him into 
fellowship with many distinguished men who took an interest in the 
same study, his knowledge of Latin was a positive necessity. His 
reader would select for his entertainment such classic authors as 
Livy, Cicero, and Seneca, which may be taken as evidence that the 
painter's erudition must have been a robust reality, and not a mere 
gentlemanlike affectation. Few men in our own days could follow 
those authors by the ear while engaged in another occupation. 
The knowledge of modern languages possessed by Rubens was at 
least equally substantial and practical. M. Wauters says that he 
possessed seven languages, and includes English in the list ; but it is 
probable that the painter’s acquaintance with our language was 

1 I know that his pictures abound in the classical allusions socommon at the time of the 
Renaissance, but they are not intellectual art. 

2 I have expressed this with some reserve, because I believe that in all cases where Latin 
has been brought into familiar use as a modern language it has lost the pure classic forms. 
We know what Latin Rubens habitually wrote, for we have some of his Latin letters, and it 


is not probable that he spoke more elegantly; but it appears certain that his knowledge 
of the language was of the kind then accepted by the learned. 
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limited, as he only visited England once, and employed other lan- 
guages in his correspondence with his English acquaintances and 
customers.' The other modern languages on the list given by M. 
Wauters are Flemish, Italian, French, Spanish, and German, all of 
which Rubens could use; but Italian and Flemish were his favorites. 
I need hardly observe that from the business point of view these 
acquirements were of the utmost value to Rubens, whose art-com- 
merce was carried on in several different nations, and who was his 
own commercial traveller and clerk. At the same time, his powers 
as a linguist were a great help to his social position in different 
countries. They were expressly recognized by the King of Spain in 
the letters-patent by which he conferred nobility upon the artist, 
“in consideration of the great celebrity which he had acquired in 
the art of painting, of his knowledge of history and /anguages, and 
his other fine qualities.” Without his remarkable knowledge of 
languages, it is more than probable that he would not have been 
employed upon those diplomatic missions which afforded him such 
excellent opportunities for pushing himself in the world, with increase 
of rank and wealth. When the degree of M. A. was conferred upon 
him at Cambridge, in September, 1629, his varied scholarship justi- 
fied the distinction in a University where letters have always been 
preferred to the fine arts. It is not easy for a modern critic to 
judge quite accurately of the precise degree of skill attained by 
Rubens in foreign tongues, because. at the time when he used them 
their orthography and construction were not settled as they are now ; 
but it is abundantly evident that he had at least attained an almost 
perfect sympathy with the genius of the languages which he used, 
that he had got well inside them, and had taken possession with 
a sense of ownership only inferior to that of highly cultivated 
natives. 

Rubens was not the greatest of painters, but he was in the very 
largest sense one of the most opulent of men. It is possible to be 
poor and have a great heap of gold, — true poverty consisting in what- 
ever debars us from the enjoyment of the world; while on the other 
hand true riches (with reference to worldly things) consists in what- 
ever opens the world for us and places it at our disposal. In this 
sense, it is evident that the life of Rubens was more opulent than 


1 This single visit to England extended over about nine months, from the latter part of 
May, 1629, to the latter part of February, 1630. He would have been then above fifty-two 
years old,—a time of life when a language is not easily acquired. 
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that of the wealthiest merchant in Flanders. He had money enough 
to live splendidly ;‘but his money, though essential, was only one of 
many keys that opened the world for him. Nature had given him 
that best of passports,—an agreeable person, which culture had 
adorned with all the graces of a gentleman. His body was active 
and well-proportioned, his stature above the middle height, his 
features “regular and finely formed,” his complexion “clear and 
ruddy, contrasted by curling hair of an auburn color.” We are told 
that “his carriage was easy and noble, his introduction and man- 
ners exceedingly graceful and attractive, his conversation facile and 
engaging ; and when animated in discourse, his eloquence, delivered 
with full and clear intonation of voice, was at all times powerful and 
persuasive.” His courtesy was not reserved for his relations with 
the rich and powerful; he dealt pleasantly and kindly with his infe- 
riors, and was accessible to every one. “His doors were open at all 
hours,” says Dr. Waagen, “even when he was at work, to every 
artist desirous of profiting by his aid or advice; and although he 
seldom paid visits, yet he was ever ready to inspect the works of 
any artist who wished it. . . . It seemed to afford him real pleasure 
to acknowledge the merits of a brother artist, and to set them forth 
on every opportunity. Upon being told that Van Dyck, after his 
return from Italy, complained that the profits of his works were not 
sufficient for his maintenance, he went the very next day to him, and 
purchased all the pictures which he found completed in his atelier.” 
He quarrelled with nobody, treated the attacks of the envious with 
good-humored indifference, and replied to them with quiet wit when 
he thought it worth while to reply to them at all, but more com- 
monly he answered them with his brush. “The insinuations of the 
painter Rombouts, who did all in his power to detract from his 
merits, he refuted by his famous work, the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ 
in the cathedral of Antwerp. When his enemies had spread the 
report abroad that he employed Snyders, Van Uden, and Wildens, 
because he was himself incompetent to paint animals and landscapes, 
he replied to the imputation by executing with his own hand four 
landscapes and two lion hunts in such a manner as to silence the 
most envious. To Abraham Jansens, who challenged him, for a 
wager, to paint a picture with him, and submit their rival pretensions 
to the decision of the public, he replied that this was quite unneces- 
sary, as he had long submitted his works to the judgment of the 
whole world, and he advised him to follow his example.” Dr. 
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Waagen also mentions the detractions of Cornelius Schut, which 
Rubens requited by a friendly visit to his studio, where he purchased 
some pictures; and as Schut had, in past times, been a pupil of his, 
Rubens offered to push him in his profession. 

These and similar anecdotes show how admirably Rubens was fitted 
for living in the world. His constant intercourse with all classes of 
society, from royalty downwards, kept his mind clear from the nar- 
rowness of any single class. His quality of living well with others 
extended itself to his domestic relations. He was not one of those 
persons, too often to be met with, who can be at the same time per- 
fectly charming with what is called society, and unendurably disagree- 
able in their own households. Rubens had a devoted affection for 
his mother, and though separated from her for eight years by profes- 
sional engagements in Italy, he set off at once for Antwerp on hear- 
ing of her dangerous illness. Finding that she had died before his 
arrival, Rubens fell into such deep grief that he passed four months 
in the abbey of St. Michael, where she lay buried, living there in the 
deepest seclusion. He loved and valued his first wife, and praised 
her even sweetness of temper, saying that she was “an excellent 
companion, who might be loved out of pure reason, for she had 
none of the failings of her sex.” Rubens was also a good father, 
who thought affectionately of his children when away from them, 
and provided carefully for their education and future establishment 
in life. In a word, it would be difficult to find among celebrated 
men an example of one in whom the social qualities were more 
perfectly developed or more regular and unfailing in their activity. 
He had also great negative merits, which are often quite as impor- 
tant as positive ones. Though he lived much among the temp- 
tations of courts, and had all that prestige of celebrity which dazzles 
the eyes of women, there is no record of any scandalous connection 
in which his name is implicated. 

In many respects the: private life of Rubens might be taken as 
a model. His habits were regular and good; he rose early, in sum- 
mer at four o'clock, and, after hearing mass, set to work immedi- 
ately at his painting. As we have already seen, he took care of his 
intellectual culture by employing the services of a reader. Though 
he lived in an age and country addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
Rubens limited himself strictly in eating and drinking, that he might 
keep his faculties in all their clearness. He rode out on horseback 
every day, generally towards evening, and received his friends at 
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supper, at which meal he continued to observe his golden rule of 
moderation. His natural prudence had, in some respects, anticipated 
the teachings of modern physiology. For example, physicians tell us 
that we ought, whenever possible, to allow the brain some rest or 
recreation for a short time before a repast as well as after it; and 
we learn that Rubens always devoted the hour preceding dinner 
to recreation, either by letting his thoughts wander freely, or by 
looking at his collection of pictures and antiquities. The wonder 
is, how a man who attended to so many things outside of practical 
art could find the time for painting; but the secret is in his early 
rising, which enabled him to do something effectual every morning, 
whatever interruptions might occur in the course of the day. The 
only characteristic in the daily life of Rubens which we cannot all 
imitate without imprudence is the splendor of his style of living, 
which was that of a rich gentleman; but we ought to remember 
that, if he lived with some state and style, his expenses were always 
perfectly within his means. Even his ostentation was regulated by 
the steadiest prudence. 

This magnificent specimen of humanity had been well aided and 
developed on all sides by education, and instead of stupidly rebelling 
against his educators, in the narrow temper of a specialist, he had 
from the first availed himself of all the teaching he received with the 
ready cheerfulness of a wide and open intelligence. His father was 
a well-educated man, who, after a training at the universities of 
Louvain and Padua, went to complete his studies at the Roman 
university, where he took the degree of doctor in civil and canonical 
law. It used to be believed that Rubens was born at Cologne, but 
it is now considered almost certain that his real birthplace was at 
Siegen in Westphalia. Like most children, whose earliest years 
are passed away from the country of their fathers, he acquired 
from the first a sort of cosmopolitanism, and the perception that 
there were different languages in the world. The early youth of 
many painters has been without any glimpse of polite society, but 
Rubens was placed by his mother as a page in the family of a noble 
lady of Antwerp, — the widow of the Count de Lalain, — and there he 
would acquire something of that social ease which was so useful to 
him in after life. This early acquaintance with high life may also 
have implanted ineradicable first impressions in the boy’s mind, and 
laid the foundation of those aristocratic tastes and habits which ever 
afterwards distinguished him, and made him quite as decidedly the 
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fine gentleman as the illustrious artist. His classical studies were 
begun at the Jesuits’ college in Cologne; and however well justified 
may be the popular hatred of Jesuits, there cannot be a doubt that 
they have always taught the Latin language with a thoroughness 
equalled by no other body of instructors in the world. It was to the 
training received from them that Rubens owed the familiarity with 
Latin which remained to him through life. His technical education as 
a painter was begun by Tobias van Haeght, a landscape painter, and 
continued by Adam van Noort, with whom he studied four years ; 
after which, instead of considering his technical education finished, 
as most moderns would after a like apprenticeship, he went into the 
studio of Otto Venius for three years more. Otto Venius, or Otho 
van Veen, was exactly the kind of master to suit the many-sided 
nature of Rubens. He was aristocratic by birth and habits, and a 
learned man by education ; besides which, though not a painter of 
any powerful originality, he thoroughly understood the technical craft 
of painting, and would no doubt, as an educated gentleman, be well 
able to explain it to his pupil.!. Van Veen’s classical scholarship 
was likely to increase in his pupil what may be called the Renais- 
sance tendencies of his mind. The distance from Van Eyck to 
Rubens is not merely chronological. In the interval between them 
the great spirit of the Renaissance had dawned like a new Aurora 
upon the northern mind,—a spirit which has excited the bitter 
hostility of the modern medizvalists, but which brought more of 
intellectual light and culture into the communities of Europe than 


they could ever by any possibility have derived from the learning 


of the Middle Ages. Van Veen had the learning of the Renaissance, 
with some of its more shallow and vain conceits ; but he had himself 
studied at Rome in his youth, and encouraged Rubens in his desire 
to visit Italy. Van Veen’s official position, as painter to the Arch- 
duke Albert and the Infanta Isabella, afforded him easy access to 
their court; so he begged their protection for his pupil, which he 
obtained, with letters of recommendation, and Rubens went to 


1 The greatest evil in modern art education has, until quite recently, been the indolence 
or incapacity of masters with regard to verbal communication. The technical qualities of 
painting are perfectly explicable in words, especially with all the facilities afforded by a 
studio where the actual materials of the art are always at hand to help an explanation ; and 
yet, in spite of these facilities, the pupils are too often left to find every thing out by their 
own wits. ‘“ Abroad they don’t tell you,” says Mr. William Hunt, in his excellent “ Talks 
about Art,” —“ they neither show you nor tell you. Couture would say, ‘That’s horrid! 
If you can’t do better than that, you’d better stop !’” 
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Venice where he studied, and even copied, the great Venetian 
masters. 

Rubens was not one of those men who can live for years in a 
foreign country and remain in perfect ignorance of its language. 
Living in Italy, he learned Italian as a matter of course; and that 
not merely for colloquial purposes, but with the thoroughness of a 
scholar. He spent eight years in Italy, and so identified himself 
with the language that it belonged to him through life in quite a 
special sense, and to the day of his death he signed his name in the 
Italian form, — Pietro Pauolo Rubens. His first journey to Spain was 
made from Italy in 1605, he being then twenty-eight years old, on a 
mission from the Duke of Mantua to Philip III. It is not known 
that he studied Spanish before this mission, but the connection of 
the Netherlands with Spain makes it very probable that so highly 
educated a young gentleman would already have familiarized himself 
with the language, at least to some extent, and that this may have 
been one of the reasons why the Duke of Mantua sent him to the 
court of Madrid. However this may be, it is certain that Spanish 
became one of the many instruments which the painter had at his 
disposal for his advancement in the world. 

It will be seen from the foregoing outline of his education that 
Rubens was thrown, by his birth and circumstances, into the very 
broadest intellectual currents which were running in Europe at his 
time. Surrounded by men of learning from his infancy, introduced 
very early in life into the most elegant society, accustomed to hear 
and to read several different languages, and gifted by nature with a 
very strong faculty for acquiring them, he was soon emancipated 
from that narrowness of national feeling which, though often digni- 
fied by the title of patriotism, is really nothing but provincialism 
on rather a larger scale. Surely, if ever man received a liberal 
and liberalizing education, it was this brilliant and accomplished 
gentleman.! 

There are, then, three distinct characters in Rubens, each of them 
in remarkable strength and perfection. He was at the same time a 

' The “ Academy” (April 19, 1879) says that “ the Oxford B.A. degree necessarily implies 
a knowledge of Greek, and without that knowledge there can be no liberal education.” 
This doctrine appears very narrow, very like the mere trade-prejudice of some school- 
master. Surely the education of Rubens was liberal in a very large sense, and Rubens was 
ignorant of Greek. Without at all undervaluing Greek scholarship, which, when read, is a 
splendid intellectual possession, we may still maintain that it is not indispensable, — that a 
man may be highly cultivated without it. 
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perfect gentleman, a most acute man of business, and a powerful and 
productive artist. These characters were blended in him so per- 
fectly, that his nature was serene and harmonious beyond the 
common serenity of mortals. Nothing is more remarkable in his 
letters than the uniform self-possession of the writer, and his quiet 
satisfaction with his own talents and the results of his own labors. 
His self-confidence is prodigious. “Every one according to his 
gifts,” he writes to W. Trumbull. “My endowments are of such a 
nature that I have never wanted courage to undertake any design, 
however vast in size or diversified in subject.” ?! 

It appears from this that Rubens had no conception of any limita- 
tions to his genius, that he considered himself equal to any thing ; yet 
there were limitations, and the mental as well as the technical quali- 
ties of his art were more showy than profound. The superficial 
criticism of his time, the criticism of princes and courtiers, seems to 
have accepted him without any other reserve than a dislike to paying 
for the work of craftsmen and pupils when they wanted the work of 
the master; but in our own time the most intelligent men see more 
clearly the distinction between surface and depth,— which is that 
between Rubens and Rembrandt. A Frenchman who is much 
better known in politics than in art, yet who is himself a great artist 
in eloquence, and who understands painting by that sympathy which 
often makes painters excellent judges of music, —I mean M. Gam- 
betta, — happened to be at Amsterdam with my friend Léopold 
Flameng, and when they stood together before the famous “ Night 
Watch” of Rembrandt, Gambetta said :— 


“ There are three men of genius who go hand in hand, and are brothers. These 
are Shakspeare, Rembrandt, and Beethoven. As for Rubens, he is skin-deep; he 
never reaches the heart. All the riches of his palette exhibit themselves on his 
canvases like flowers in a garden ; he can dazzle and charm the eye; he can intox- 
icate the senses, but without giving any sweet or passionate emotion, such as that 
which comes from a deep experience.” * 


1 The reader may like to see the original of this remarkable passage. Here it is : — 

“ Je confesse d’estre, par un instinct naturel, plus propre a faire des ouvrages bien grandes 
que des petites curiositéz. Chacun a sa grace; mon talent est tel, gue jamais entreprise 
encore quelle fust desmesurée en quantité et diversité de suggets a surmonté mon courage.” 

Talent, in French, implies more than a natural gift; it means a natural gift made fully 
available by training. 

2 The original French is better : — 

“Tl ya trois génies qui se tiennent Ja main ; ils sont freres, — Shakspeare, Rembrandt, et 
Beethoven. Rubens est 4 fleur de peau, ne frappe jamais au cceur, toutes les richesses 
de sa palette s’étalent en ses toiles comme les fleurs en notre jardin, il éblouit, charme les 
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All men and women who have deep feeling of their own find 
Rubens unsatisfactory from the want of it. Byron could not endure 
him; but I will not quote Byron, because (unlike M. Gambetta) he 
was unable to appreciate painting of any kind whatever. Thackeray 
thought him swaggering and showy ; poor Charlotte Bronté’s delicate 
temperament rebelled against his tremendous animalism.! Mr. 
Ruskin calls him “a healthy, worthy, kind-hearted, courtly-phrased 
Animal, without any clearly perceptible traces of a soul, except 
when he paints his children. Few descriptions of pictures could be 
more ludicrous in their pure animalism than those which he gives of 
his own.” 

It is evident that Rubens cannot stand any thing so exacting as 
modern spiritual criticism, which looks for I know not what mystic 
idealism in every work of art, and is offended with every painter who 
is not a combination of saint and poet. Rubens was but little of 
a poet ; and though he respected the decencies of life, and was a good 
Roman Catholic who went to mass every morning and lived soberly, 
he was not a saint either, but exceedingly earthly in all his ways of 
looking at people and things, notwithstanding the gods and god- 
desses in his pictures. So strong in him is this characteristic of 
worldliness, that I have sometimes thought Emerson might have put 
him among “ Representative Men” as the man of the world, instead 
of the Emperor Napoleon; for Napoleon did not sacrifice his art, 
which was warfare, in any degree whatever to worldly success; 
whereas Rubens really did in some measure sacrifice the excellence 
of his work to his commerce, by employing inferior hands. See how 
completely Rubens answers to Emerson’s description of the qualities 
and aims of the middle class. He says of the middle-class spirit or 
tendency: “ That tendency is material, pointing at a sensual success, 
and employing the richest and most various means to that end ; 
conversant with mechanical powers, highly intellectual, widely and 
accurately learned and skilful, but subordinating all intellectual and 


yeux; il enivre sans vous donner les douces émotions des choses vécues, passionnées, res- 
senties.” 

This quotation is given, by permission, from a letter. 

1 The reader may remember the description of the “Cleopatra” in “ Villette” (chap. 
xix.): “TI calculated that this lady, put into a scale of magnitude suitable for the reception 
of a commodity of bulk, would infallibly turn from fourteen to sixteen stone. She was, in- 
deed, extremely well fed : very much butcher’s meat — to say nothing of bread, vegetables, 
and liquids — must she have consumed to attain that breadth and height, that wealth of 
muscle, that affluence of flesh.” 
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spiritual forces into means to a material success.” Again, Emerson 
goes on to describe those tastes of the common man which the 
clever middle-class man finds means to gratify: “He finds him 
[Napoleon] like himself, — by birth a citizen, who, by very intelligible 
merits, arrived at such a commanding position that he could indulge 
in all those tastes which the common man possesses, but is obliged 
to conceal and deny: good society, good books, fast travelling, dress, 
dinners, servants without number, personal weight, the execution of 
his ideas, the standing in the attitude of a benefactor to all persons 
about him, the refined enjoyments of pictures, statues, music, pal- 
aces, and conventional honors, — precisely what is agreeable to the 
heart of every man in the nineteenth century, this powerful man 
possessed.” All these things Rubens got for himself in full suffi- 
ciency ;! and what was more, he had the middle-class prudence to 
keep them, whereas Napoleon flung them away, a sacrifice to his 
passion for the art of war. Beyond a certain limit the mere scale of 
the success matters very little, the steady enjoyment of it is of more 
importance ; and it seems to me, all things duly considered, that 
Rubens was about the most successful man of the world of whom 
we have authentic record. We have cotton manufacturers in Lanca- 
shire who have amassed more considerable fortunes, but they have 
not those opportunities of seeing the world in which the life of 
Rubens was so rich ; which he enjoyed and by which he profited to 
the utmost. Then again we have travellers and diplomatists who see 
the world, but who have not the intense satisfaction of pursuing a 
favorite art with the most striking and brilliant success. Or we 
have here and there a painter who follows his art successfully, but 
has little else in life to gratify him. The existence of Turner, for 
example, outside of his art was no better than a miserable failure. 
Surrounded by society which he was too bearish to enjoy, and bur- 
dened with wealth which he was too uneducated to use, he passed 
through life without tasting its full pleasantness. I should say that 
Rubens presents an almost unexampled instance of the best worldly 
success, not merely because he had the means of gratifying fine 
tastes, but because he had fine tastes to gratify. In the matter of 
art, excellent tradesman as he was, he did not think of pictures 
simply as a salable commodity ; he not only sold them but bought 
them, not only produced work of his own but enjoyed and appreci- 


1 He had not “servants without number,” but he had a sufficient establishment of ser- 
vants for the needs of a man of rank. 
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ated the work of others. Again, his enjoyment of art was broader 
even than his practice; he could take delight in many forms of art, 
— in architecture, sculpture, engraving. In architecture, being a child 
of the Renaissance, he greatly preferred classic to Gothic forms ; 
indeed, he considered Gothic to be simply barbarous, and pleased 
himself with the belief that it was dying out. This, however, need 
not greatly surprise us. It is most difficult to have a passionate 
liking for any form of art without feeling at the same time a strong 
aversion for its opposite. Only see with what bitter, unmitigated 
scorn Mr. Ruskin, who is a partisan of Gothic, has always treated 
the Renaissance, in the “ Stones of Venice” and elsewhere! Well, 
Rubens was a child of the Renaissance, and so he hated Gothic. 
“ The taste for barbarous and Gothic architecture,” he wrote, “ dimin- 
ishes daily in this country, and seems to be drawing near its end, 
while architecture of a just proportion in conformity with the rules 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans is prevailing more and more, to 
the honor and embellishment of our country, as may be seen by the 
churches newly erected by the venerable Society of Jesus in the 
towns of Anfwerp and Brussels.” This dislike to Gothic is far 
preferable to the indifference of simple ignorance, — it is the result of 
classical culture ; and even at the present day, when Gothic has been 
so splendidly extolled by highly imaginative modern writers, there 
are still among us some architects who, after a thorough study of 
the subject, have come precisely to the conclusions of Rubens. His 
preferences in architecture, as in most things, were opinions founded 
upon hard work. When a young man, he gave himself infinite 
trouble at Genoa to draw churches and palaces there, making a 
hundred and thirty-nine elaborate designs of plans, sections, and 
elevations, which were afterwards engraved and published at Ant- 
werp.! After these studies, Rubens was more competent to design 
his own house than most amateurs who have made that dangerous 
experiment. This was his town-house in Antwerp, for which he 
chose, of course, the Italian style, which had become his own archi- 
tectural language. His museum of works of art and antiquities was 
a rotunda between the court and the garden. This rotunda was 

1 Under the title “ Palazzi antichi di Genova, raccolti e designati da Pietro Pauolo Ru- 
bens,” 1 vol. in folio, 1622. 

2 The house still exists at Antwerp, and is now divided into two, numbers seven and nine 
Rubens Street. “II orna sa demeure,” says M. Wauters, “d’une vaste galerie ou |’archi- 


tecture romaine étalait ses formes imposantes et qui s’ouvrait sur un jardin planté d’arbres 
et de plantes de toute espéce.” 
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lighted from a cupola above. The front of the house is said to have 
been painted in fresco by Rubens himself, which is quite an Italian 
idea. The house had a splendid staircase, and besides the works of 
art in the museum there were others in the different rooms. 

Besides this splendid town residence, Rubens possessed, in later 
life, a country-house, the chateau of Steen, between Vilvorde and 
Malines, in his time a very retired situation. He complains, in a 
letter, that as this house is at a distance from the high road it is very 
difficult for him to get his letters and answer them, postal communi- 
cation not being very well organized in those days. It is interesting 
to know that, when at Steen, Rubens sketched landscapes in the sur- 
rounding country. Steen was a large house, with battlements and 
towers, and a very varied and picturesque outline. It was on an 
island, surrounded by a broad moat, and adorned with a few trees. 
The country immediately surrounding it, though flat, was sufficiently 
well wooded, and a fine avenue of trees led to the bridge which 
crossed the moat. A little stream, which was crossed by a foot- 
bridge, supplied the moat with water. In short, the .place became 
the pretensions of Rubens; but he did not purchase it in the days of 
his health and activity, he bought it as a place of retreat from the 
world when afflicted by the enemy which finally conquered him, — the 
gout. The price which Rubens paid for Steen was 93,000 “ florins 
carolus,” but this represents only a part of the money he ultimately 
spent there, in the purchase of surrounding properties which he 
is said to have annexed extensively. When we reflect that he had 
lived splendidly from his early manhood ; that he had built a magnifi- 
cent town-house and filled it with works of art; that he had met all 
the expenses of a family, and was still able, in the autumn of life, to 
make large investments in land,— we must admit that his was a life 
of success even according to. the ideas of our modern middle-class.! 
What Sir Walter Scott sacrificed health and peace in attempting to 
become, Rubens became without paying any heavier price for it than 
that of steady industry, which was only a satisfaction the more to 
a mind so well-disciplined as his. The closing years of his life were 
embittered by physical pain; but the gout, which caused it,. was 
unaccompanied by any mental bitterness, for he had not to reproach 
himself with any past intemperance. His nephew, Philip Rubens, 
has told us how much he disliked the sottish habits of his time and 
country: “He never amused himself in company where drinking 


1 His purchases about Steen included a small lordship called Attevoorde. 
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and gambling went on, having always a great aversion for it; but 
he took his recreation in riding some beautiful Spanish horse, or 
in reading some interesting book, or in examining his medals and 
admiring the precious gems and agates which he possessed in abun- 
dance.” Rubens was so much himself, mentally, until the last, that 
he retained both his old cheerfulness and his habitual love of money. 
In April, 1640, a month before he died, he wrote a pleasant letter to 
Sir B. Gerbier, giving an account of the picture of “St. Laurens in 
Escorial,” with a lively description of his ascent of the mountain 
called the “Sierra de St. Juan in Malagon,” made in days before the 
gout had put a stop to his activity. The Abbé de Scaglia went 
to see Rubens the very month he died, and had some talk with 
him about a set of pictures for Charles I., on which occasion the 
great painter was as firm and decided about pecuniary details as 
he had ever been, asking twice as much for the intended work 
as Jordaens asked, and holding out for the last farthing. He had 
always expected to be paid well, and quickly too, very soon com- 
plaining if there was any negligence or delay; and the easier his 
circumstances became, the more closely he seems to have attended 
to matters of business.! 

Here, for the present, this talk about Rubens must come to a 
close; but I hope, on a future occasion, to examine some points in his 
career more thoroughly, especially in what concerns his theory and 
practice as an artist. 

Puitip GILBERT HAMERTON. 


This is only one of many instances which prove the absurdity of the very prevalent 
prejudice that artistic talent is not compatible with pecuniary prudence. How many fa- 
mous artists have bequeathed considerable fortunes, and how many artists of less renown 
vave managed their affairs as prudently as was possible in their circumstances! 
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RIOR to the year 1860, four men, and only four, had acquired as 
Secretaries of the Treasury a great reputation. Not one of these 
four was a native of ‘the country whose finances he administered. 
Robert Morris was an Englishman ; Alexander Hamilton, born in the 
West Indies, was half Scotch and half French; Albert Gallatin was < 
Swiss ; and Alexander Dallas, a Scotchman. The first and the las: 
owe their fame to the circumstances in which they were placed as 
much as to their own talents. Both Morris and Dallas were ministers 
of finance when the country was plunged in war and bankruptcy, anc 
it was more by their patriotism, boldness, energy, and resource ir 
desperate times than by purely financial ability that they gained de- 
served reputation and conspicuous places in our history. Hamiltor 
and Gallatin, on the other hand, were not only great financiers, bu: 
they achieved high distinction in other fields, played a leading par. 
in the administrations with which they were connected, and each for 
twelve years exercised a controlling influence upon his party, anc 
made himself felt in every branch of national policy and in every 
department of the Government. 
The life of Hamilton has been written and rewritten. Friends anc 


' foes have united to lay bare every word and every action of his career, 


and to subject the whole to the most minute criticism and discussion. 
He is one of the best known as he is one of the greatest figures o1 
American history. His was the suggesting if not the directing mind 
at the foundation of the government, and he has left an indelible 
impress upon all our methods of administration. But Hamilton is 
fortunate in other Ways. He stands forth before posterity as the 


‘embodiment of a great principle, as the representative of one of the 


two fundamental theories which fought for dominion in the American 


system of government. 
With his great rival in the Treasury the case has been widely 


different. It is no exaggeration to say that, before the appearance of 
3 [Copyright. Henry Cabot Lodge. 1879.] 


1 The Life of Albert Gallatin, by Henry Adams, vol. i. The writings of Albert Galla- 
tin, edited by Henry Adams, vols. ii., iii., iv. 


Philadelphia, T. B. Lippincott & Co., 1879. 
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Mr. Adams’s volumes, Albert Gallatin was hardly more than a name 
to the present generation. Yet, with the exception of Hamilton, 
there has never been a member of any cabinet who as such did so 
much and exercised so much power as Albert Gallatin. To have 
his Life and Letters, the former well written and the latter care- 
fully edited, is to have a great addition to our historical literature. 
Mr. Adams has confined himself strictly to the career of his hero ; 
but the life of Gallatin from 1801 to 1815 is the cabinet history of the 
administrations of Jefferson and Madison. This period is still but 
little known except from the Federalist stand-point, and the history of 
an opposition is never very conclusive as to that of the Government. 
There is no life of Mr. Madison covering these years, and of all the 
many lives of Jefferson there is not one which approaches the subject 
in a manner at once unprejudiced and thorough. Gallatin was the only 
other important member of their administrations, and his biography 
now throws a flood of light from the Democratic side over the his- 
tory of the United States during the first fifteen years of the century. 

Mr. Adams shows himself to be peculiarly fitted for his task. 
Patient investigation is everywhere apparent, and is supplemented by 
a firm historical grasp, and by vigor and originality of thought and 
opinion. The most conspicuous quality however is the author's 
marked impartiality. We do not agree with all Mr. Adams's conclu- 
sions, but no one can question the fairness of the process by which 
they have been reached. The cool, judicial tone of the book, free 
alike from excessive laudation or excessive censure, is very refresh- 
ing to the reader of American biography, and renders both praise 
and blame, when they are meted out, very effective. 

It would be difficult to find a better subject politically, but from 
the dramatic side it is not equally strong. Gallatin’s career would 
seem to contradict this last assertion, but it is unquestionably correct. 
The explanation is easily found in the character of the man. Galla- 
tin was a great man and a strong character, but he was neither pic- 
turesque nor dramatic, and is never amusing. This does not affect 
‘the importance of the biography as a contribution to history, but it is 
a misfortune to author, hero, and reader. It tends inevitably to make 
the narrative too uniformly sober, —a defect which Mr. Adams does 
not always overcome. 

The Gallatin genealogy carries us back to the Middle Ages, whence 
it descends unbroken to Mr. Jefferson’s secretary. The Gallatins 
were an old and noble family. Settlement in Geneva deprived them 
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of showy titles, but did not impair their purity of blood or high social 
position. For nearly two centuries they had the lion’s share of the 
offices and the power in the little republic of Calvin. In every posi- 
tion they seem to have shown faithful industry as well as a large 
measure of all the civic virtues. But great as their share was, Geneva 
offered opportunities of advancement to but a small part of the 
Gallatins, who were always more numerous than wealthy. With the 
national spirit of adventure they sought their fortune in other lands and 
under foreign princes. A Gallatin shed his blood or gave his life in 
almost every important battle during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and they also obtained renown in civil as well as in military 
employments. We find them in the middle of the eighteenth century 
the same republican nobles that they had been for two hundred years. 
They then numbered among their friends such diverse persons as 
Voltaire and the Landgrave of Hesse, and letters from the literary 
potentate and the petty German prince adorn the opening pages of 
Mr. Adams's memoir. Sprung from such a family, an orphan at an 
early age, with the prospect of a fair patrimony and surrounded by 
steadfast and influential friends, Albert Gallatin was one of the last 
men to whom emigration would seem to have been attractive or even 
possible. “Yet before he was twenty he went forth from the city of 
his ancestors, leaving behind him position, career, and fortune, in 
order to tempt fate in the New World. Despite his subsequent suc- 
cess, Gallatin always regarded this early abandonment of home as 
unwise, and late in life affirmed that he never advised but one man — 
his faithful friend Badollet, who joined him in America — to emigrate. 
There is no adequate explanation of this important step. It was 
probably due to a variety of immature motives and opinions, for Gal- 
latin’s home was happy, and his relatives although disapproving of his 
departure never treated him with any thing but kindness. Love of 
adventure and political idealism imbibed from the writings of Rous- 
seau are probably the most definite reasons which can now be as- 
signed. But, however this may be, in 1780 he left his native city 
for the United States, and did not return to Europe until he came 
full of honors to conclude a peace between the country of his adop- 
tion and Great Britain. 

He carried with him to America a fair education and a little money, 
and his first experiences were enough to have disheartened any man 
who did not possess in a high degree courage, endurance, and forti- 
tude. He first tried his fortune in New England, but all his attempts 
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came to nothing. He failed in trade ; he passed an aimless and hard 
winter in the wilds of Maine; and he strove to earn a living as a 
teacher of French in Harvard College. But the New England atmos- 
phere was unfavorable to a poor and young adventurer, and especially 
so to one of French origin. So Gallatin drifted away from the com- 
pact, rigid, and rather repellent civilization of New England into the 
backwoods of Pennsylvania and Virginia. In a new country there 
seemed more chances for a new man; and Gallatin engaged in land 
speculations, married, and began to think that life looked more promis- 
ing. But his wife died after a few months of wedlock, and he was 
left with his misery in his rude and lonely home. He had already 
come forward in local politics, thanks to a training and education rare 
enough in the backwoods of America, and the loss of his wife drove 
him into the one absorbing occupation which seemed open to him. 
Land speculations and rough frontier farming were desolate enough 
at best, and to a man bowed with his first great sorrow they must 
have seemed intolerable. He took refuge in politics, and his long 
and eventful public career began. 

He came upon the stage of American politics at a decisive moment 
in the history of the country. The Constitution was before the people, 
and national existence was trembling in the balance. The feeling in 
Pennsylvania ran strongly in favor of the new scheme; but Gallatin, 
with the vague dislike of energetic government which had driven him 
to leave Europe still strong upon him, cast in his lot with the minority 
and helped to draft some proposed amendments to the Constitution. 
Thus he became an anti-Federalist and one of the founders of the 
Republican party, to whose service he devoted the best years of his life. 
Elections followed to the State convention and the State legislature. 
By sheer force of industry and a clear comprehensive mind, this 
young Swiss, unable to speak English fluently and a stranger in the 
land, at once raised himself to the position of a leader in Pennsyl- 
vania, and made himself respected and admired by men of all shades 
of politics. In the State legislature he acquired with marvellous 
rapidity the same extraordinary influence which he soon afterwards 
wielded in Congress. There is nothing more striking in his career 
than the confidence in his ability and capacity which he seems to 
have impressed at once upon all with whom he had to deal. 

But while Gallatin was thus rising to be the foremost Republican 
in Pennsylvania, that portion of the State which he represented was 
drawn into a momentous contest with the national government. The 
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excise laid by Hamilton was the cause of the trouble. Mr. Adams 
appears to think that this measure was too strong, and that the Gov- 
ernment ought not to have endangered its existence by introducing 
it. Hamilton’s theory was simple. The Government needed money. 
Nothing was so proper for taxation as spirits. If a suitable and 
necessary tax could not be laid and collected, the sooner the Govern- 
ment went to pieces the better, for it would have failed of its main 
purpose. Hamilton did not shrink from applying this test of stability 
at once, and events proved that he was right. Sooner or later the 
Government must lay an unpopular tax, and its existence depended on 
its success in doing so. There was nothing which would place the 
Government on a firm footing so quickly as a display of ability to 
carry out the laws. Hamilton forced the issue, it must be admitted ; 
but the result justified the attempt, and did more than any thing else 
for many years to give permanency and vigor to the new scheme and 
remove the doubts which any sign of weakness would have converted 
into hostility. 

Gallatin came forward at once as a leader in opposition to the ex- 
cise. He limited his opposition to legal means of resistance, and 
thus marked out for himself a dangerous and narrow path. He was 
sure to: meet with reproach from all who supported the Government, 
and the rough population which he led was ready to do any thing 
except confine themselves to strictly lawful resistance. In the midst 
of the conflict about the excise, Gallatin was chosen United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania by the votes of both political parties. A 
higher compliment to character and ability has seldom been paid to 
any man in this country. But his new honors were short-lived. 
Party lines were now drawn very tightly. The stanch Federalists 
of the Senate regarded with extreme disfavor this young Frenchman, 
whom they set down as a man of levelling principles and a leader of 
insurrection against the Government. They took advantage of a 
technical doubt as to his citizenship, annulled his election, and sent 
him back to private life with all the prestige of political martyrdom. 

Meantime the resistance to the excise was rapidly coming to a 
crisis. Now was the time for Gallatin to confine that resistance 
within legal limits. He failed of course. He had sown the wind, and 
for a few weeks he had the pleasure of reaping the usual harvest. 
Mr. Adams has made very clear the law-abiding nature of Gallatin’s 
opposition, and there is no more exciting passage in his career than 
when with splendid courage he faced an armed and excited crowd 
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of wild frontiers-men at Redstone Old-Fort, and at the risk of his life 
denounced the cherished plans of his hearers. He failed to prevent 
insurrection and riot, but he succeeded in breaking their force in time 
to avoid bloodshed. But he was only just in time. Hamilton and 
Washington had at last determined to move, and stake the success 
of their experiment upon the result. When they did act, it was with 
such energy and vigor that the issue was certain. Hamilton’s bold 
policy prevailed, and the Pennsylvania rebellion faded helplessly away 
before an overwhelming force. The courage, manliness, and upright 
intentions of Gallatin in this rather sorry business of the Whiskey 
revolt have been made perfectly clear by Mr. Adams; but his mis- 
takes at this time come out very distinctly in the biography. When 
one encourages legal resistance to Government, some account should 
be taken of the character of the population. This Gallatin either did 
not do, or else he failed to understand his constituents. When he 
found what he had let loose he threw himself into opposition, and 
contributed largely to make the Whiskey rebellion abortive and 
rather ludicrous instead of extremely tragic as it might well have 
been. Gallatin has paid the penalty for his mistake, by appearing to 
posterity as a leader in the first revolt against our national govern- 
ment. Mr. Adams has relieved him from all shadow of wrong inten- 
tion ; yet it is to be feared that the popular conception of Gallatin as 
the leader and fomenter of rebellion will never be wholly dispelled. 

But however much Gallatin may now suffer from his connection 
with the Western insurrection, it is certain that he profited greatly from 
itat the moment. Hewasalmost the only Western man who had come 
out of the troubles with any reputation, and the popular sense of this 
was soon shown by his election to the House of Representatives. 

In this new sphere Gallatin met with the same success which had 
attended him in the legislature of Pennsylvania. He was pre-emi- 
nently endowed with a faculty of seeing things exactly as they were. 
To this very fine quality of mental strength much of his success in 
life was due, and it told with great effect as soon as he entered the 
field of national politics. It has also enabled him to give accounts 
of himself which are simply wonderful in their exactness. As to his 
career in Congress, he says :— 


. 


“It is certainly a subject of self-gratulation that I should have been allowed to 
take the lead with such coadjutors as Madison, Giles, Livingston, and Nicholas, 
and that when deprived of the powerful assistance of the first two, who had both 
withdrawn in 1798, I was able to contend on equal terms with the host of talents 
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collected in the Federal party, — Griswold, Bayard, Harper, Goodrich, Otis, Smith, 
Sitgreaves, Dana, and even J. Marshall. Yet I'was destitute of eloquence, and 
had to surmount the great obstacle of speaking in a foreign language and with a 
very bad pronunciation. My advantages consisted in laborious investigation, 
habits of analysis, thorough knowledge of the subjects under discussion, and more 
extensive general information due to an excellent early education, to which I think 
I may add quickness of apprehension and a sound judgment.” 


And we may add unflinching courage, perfect command of temper, 
great intellectual force, and moderation in speech toward all men. 
Gallatin at once took the leadership of the Republican party, and 
retained it during his six years in the House. That he should have 
wrested it from the other Republican chiefs does not seem to us so 
striking as it does to Mr. Adams. Madison was a great man, the 
greatest in Congress when Gallatin entered; but he was not a strong 
parliamentary leader. The rest of the Republican talent, with the 
exception of Edward Livingston, was trifling when compared to the 
force of such a man as Gallatin. His greatest triumphs were won 
over his adversaries, who were then an able and numerous body. As 
we now gather here and there Gallatin’s veritable opinions, it is not 
easy to see wherein he differed essentially from the Federalists. In 
1793, for example, he speaks of the French revolution as the cause of 
mankind against tyrants, but led by men greedy of power and not 
likely to result in good government. Although he supported Monroe 
and defended his conduct in Paris, Gallatin was very far from sharing 
the violent French prejudices of his party. At the same period, in re- 
gard to Genet, he expresses the hope that all parties will unite against 
the arrogance of any foreign power and be ready to fight. These were 
undoubtedly the views of the bulk of the Federalist party at that 
time. It was the same in regard to other vital principles. Gallatin was 
in the opposition because he dreaded strong government and thought 
the Federalists leaned too much in that direction, and not at all from 
any radical differences such as divided Jefferson from Washington 
and Hamilton. “Though not quite as orthodox as my Virginia 
friends,” he says, “(witness the United States bank and internal im- 
provements) I was opposed to any usurpation of powers by the general 
government.” By the very fact of birth, Gallatin could not be any 
thing but a nationalist. He and Hamilton stood on the same ground, 
their opinions differing only in degree. Neither ever thought, as 
their contemporaries all did, what Virginia or Massachusetts or New 
York would say or do, but simply what the general policy ought 
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to be. Gallatin was divided from the members of his party by the 
impassable barrier of State-rights as well as by their impracticable 
opposition to all the necessary machinery of successful government 
of which the Federalists were the champions. In a man so con- 
stituted mentally, and perfectly fearless morally, the Federalists found 
an adversary differing little in reality from one of themselves and a 
foeman worthy of their steel. As a rule they had been used to make 
short work of Mr. Jefferson's followers in debate, but the appearance 
of Gallatin made a decided change. 

His first act as a member of Congress was to assume the vacant 
position of financier to the opposition, whence he preached forcibly 
and clearly his cardinal doctrines of economy and simplicity. The 
only point of real difference in this matter between him and his oppo- 
nents, as he himself says, was connected with French hostilities and 
the policy of establishing a navy. But Gallatin did great and effec- 
tive service in modifying and improving the financial schemes of the 
Government, and incidentally built up his own financial reputation. 
Space forbids that we should follow him through his congressional 
career. In every important question it was Gallatin who made the 
great speech of the opposition, and bore the brunt of the enemy's 
attacks. He was not eloquent, but he was eminently forcible and 
effective. Every quality, however, sinks into insignificance beside his 
perfect command of temper. In a bitterly personal age and in the 
most heated personal debates he never indulged in personalities. The 
Federalist party had many virtues, but gentle forbearance toward 
opponents was not among them. Gallatin was peculiarly obnoxious 
on every account, and they treated him accordingly. The Federalists 
had a fine command of language, especially of the language of invec- 
tive, and Gallatin drew it forth freely. His birth, his French blood, 
his unlucky accent, and his supposed foreign sympathies were all 
used to lash him into fury, to discredit him with the people, and make 
him despised. At rare intervals Gallatin would fire up with an in- 
dignant retort full of keen and vigorous sarcasm, but he usually 
passed over in silence all assaults whether made with the rapier or 
the broadsword, and stuck close to his argument and to the subject 
in hand. In his imperturbable self-control the Federalists found the 
most dangerous resistance. Such a man was seldom carried away by 
the heat of battle to put himself, at a disadvantage, or to engage with 
an antagonist who clearly had the best ground. When John Marshall 
sat down after his great speech on the Jonathan Robbins’ case, the 
Republicans flocked around Gallatin and begged him to reply. Gal- 
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latin said to them with his treacherous accent : “Gentlemen, answer 
it yourselves; for my part I think it unanswérable.” The same 
shrewd sense and clear appreciation of facts were shown in all that 
related to Gallatin’s action as a party leader. It was in questions of 
policy that he usually erred. His most extreme followers sometimes 
thought him a trimmer, but it is curious to see that it was his party 
loyalty which induced all his mistakes. When he was acting solely in 
accordance with his own views he was generally right ; when he was 
contending for party principles he was very apt to go wrong. The Jay 
treaty was an instance of the first ; the navy, commercial treaties, and 
diplomatic relations were examples of the second. He defended the 
constitutional right of the House to consider a treaty, but he did not 
urge the rejection of the one actually in hand. In the case of the 
navy he fell in with the ideas of his party. Mr. Adams makes a 
plausible and ingenious defence of Gallatin’s course upon this ques- 
tion, which seems to us perfectly unsound. Mr. Adams's argument 
is that perfect protection of our commerce everywhere is impossible, 
that this was Gallatin’s theory, and is the one which has ultimately 
prevailed. The flaw is in the assumption that the Federalists aimed 
at complete protection, and that they were opposed by the Republi- 
cans on the ground of impracticability. The Federalists simply wished 
a naval force sufficient to protect us from insult, and to act as a police 
on the seas and in our own and foreign harbors. This is the precise 
theory which is accepted to-day ; and if our navy had been properly 
administered this is what it would now be. The Republican party on 
the other hand did not advocate a small and efficient force for police 
purposes, but resisted the creation of any navy whatever. Gallatin 
never committed a greater blunder than in his opposition on this 
question, and he subsequently changed his views after a good deal of 
bitter experience. In the same way he altered his opinions as to 
commercial treaties and diplomatic relations; but the process of con- 
version was severe, and came only after long years of power. 

The most creditable part of Gallatin’s career in Congress was 
when his party was at its lowest point overwhelmed by the “ X. Y. Z.” 
letters and by their own advocacy of France. Most of the Republican 
leaders left Philadelphia, or went over to the war party. Gallatin alone 
remained and fought the fight wisely, temperately, and single-handed. 
The Federalists bore down upon him-unmercifully, and sought to crush 
him at all hazards, They even tried to exclude him from office by 
amending the Constitution. But Gallatin never swerved. Alone and 
deserted he struggled on through the dark days of his party, deter- 
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mined to make a national fight in the national legislature, and relying 
very little upon resolutions by Kentucky and Virginia. But when 
every thing seemed most hopeless the tide had turned. Fierce quar- 
rels broke out in the dominant party. Negotiations were opened 
with France. The war party was crushed. The alien and sedition 
laws shocked the country, and the next election carried the Repub- 
licans into power. } 

Then came the election in the House. At last we know who it was 
that steered the Republican party through the perils that beset the 
country when the Federalists strove madly to elevate Burr over Jeffer- 
son. It was not Thomas Jefferson himself, to whom the credit has 
hitherto been given, but Albert Gallatin ; and we find in these volumes 
the careful arrangements for every emergency, and the temperance, 
patience, and moderation which saved the Republicans from losing 
not merely their rights but the sympathy of the country. There is 
a great debt of gratitude due to Gallatin for his wise leadership in 
the winter of 1801. 

When Jefferson came into power, borne on the full tide of success, 
there were two men who had an unquestioned right to the chief 
places in his cabinet,— James Madison and Albert Gallatin. Both, 
by habit of mind, by character and modes of thought, were really 
Federalists driven by circumstances into the ranks of Democracy. 
They formed with the President a triumvirate which ruled the country 
for the next twelve years. The other members of the cabinet during 
that period were merely ciphers in the great account. Jefferson 
brought the best ability of his party into his cabinet, and nearly all 
there was ; but it was concentrated in two men. Upon Gallatin as 
Secretary of the Treasury the heaviest burden fell, especially during 
the first term. Economy and payment of the debt were the main 
objects of both Jefferson and Gallatin. Hamilton's system was not 
susceptible of much improvement, and the alterations made were in- 
significant. Gallatin was essentially a conservative, with no desire to 
change existing arrangements for the sake of change merely ; but aided 
by a rapidly increasing revenue he was able to carry out his schemes 
and pay the debt in a way impossible to his predecessors. His manage- 
ment was skilful in the highest degree. The one problem was to get 
rid of internal taxes, and this could be done only by reducing expendi- 
ture in the navy. With this difficulty Gallatin wrestled in vain. The 
efficiency of the navy was reduced, but not its expense; and Gallatin 
chafed continually at the lax management of the department. Jeffer- 
son’s precious gunboat scheme at last rendered hopeless all efforts in 
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this direction, and the Mediterranean fund was invented to effect the 
old purposes under a new name. Freedom from debt was Gallatin’s 
north star, and all his views for six years conformed to this object. 
Fighting or paying the Barbary States was a mere question of cost. 
Any action leading to war was bad. It was cheaper to make conces- 
sions. Restrictive commercial measures were fatally expensive. It 
was good economy to seize Louisiana promptly, rather than await the 
settlement of doubtful points. With infinite toil he persevered, and 
at the end of six years the promised land seemed in sight. The debt 
had been paid as far as possible ; a large surplus was on hand, and 
Gallatin had a comprehensive scheme of internal improvements ready 
for execution. It was at this moment that the storm of foreign war 
burst upon us, and the frail fabric so painfully reared came toppling 
to the ground. 

With no unmanly regrets Gallatin set himself to make the best of 
what remained. He dreaded even the appearance of any sympathy 
with Bonaparte ; he wished every proper concession in order to gain 
peace with England; and in season and out of season he urged the 
old Federalist policy of making preparations to fight effectively as 
soon as it was probable that we must fight. He seems to have had 
little sympathy with the embargo, but he strained every nerve to carry 
it out loyally and effectually. With this purpose he demanded stronger 
laws and sharper weapons. If the embargo was to have any result 
it must be complete, and he had no sympathy with Jefferson’s favor- 
itism for this or that Republican governor. -Congress gave him the 
necessary legislation. Armed with powers compared to which the 
alien and sedition laws seemed trivial, Gallatin— the foe of strong 
government, the instigator of resistance to the excise, and the friend 
of humanity — set himself to enforce some of the most oppressive acts 
ever passed by any American legislature. The conclusion was failure 
and defeat. Gallatin and Madison, on the accession of the latter to 
the Presidency, could only try to extricate the country by negotiation 
from the snarl created by Jefferson. The Erskine affair gave a mo- 
mentary breathing space, and then the clouds gathered more thickly 
than before. 

Gallatin’s position in the new Administration was worse than under 
Jefferson. He had lost his influence in Congress and his hold upon 
Pennsylvania, and a powerful faction bent upon his destruction had 
grown up in the Senate under the control of General Sam Smith, of 
Maryland, and of the attractive Giles, who snapped and barked at every 
first-rate man in our early history. This faction had a representative 
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in the cabinet in the person of Robert Smith, brother and tool of the 
senator. They thwarted Gallatin, who was now the ruling spirit of the 
Administration, at every turn, They defeated the Bank; they threw 
over the commercial measures and the foreign policy; they weakened 
the country to the last point when war was actually impending, and 
they reduced the Government and its legislation to utter inanity. 
One of their blundering measures however hit the mark in France 
and turned the Emperor from open outrage to underhand plots. Bona- 
parte hoodwinked our unlucky Administration and tricked us into war 
with England. - That Mr. Madison should have so easily become his 
dupe was due to the almost insuperable difficulties of the situation, 
and to the old and miserable traditions of French friendship. It 
was a capital error, and was expiated by three years of disastrous 
war. France, as is well known, acted in bad faith throughout, and 
never intended to repeal the decrees whose revocation she an- 
nounced ; but the conclusive proof has been reserved for this biogra- 
phy. Mr. Gallatin, when minister to France, came across a decree 
issued from the Trianon at the very moment when pledges were being 
made and accepted that the old policy towards us should be aban- 
doned. In this Trianon decree the lie was given to the ostensible 
action and loud protestations of the Emperor ; and Mr. Gallatin com- 
ments upon it with a bitterness so unusual that it shows only too 
clearly how sharply he felt the treachery of which he had been the 
victim, and which had led to such lamentable results. But Napoleon 
attained his object. England refused to put faith in his unsupported 
promises, and we rushed into the war of 1812. 

In the mean time the fight with the Smith faction came to a head. 
Gallatin told Madison.that he must leave the cabinet. Madison was 
not a strong man, but he was both loyal and honorable ; he accepted 
the alternative and dismissed Robert Smith from the Secretaryship of 
State. Gallatin was left master of the cabinet ; but his victory was 
dearly bought. The false measures of the Administration in regard 
to France gave the Smiths a good ground to stand upon. They 
cried loudly and pertinaciously that Robert Smith had been sacri- 
ficed out of subserviency to France. The Federalists eagerly took up 
the cry, and, although the feeble ex-secretary sank into his native 
insignificance, the faction became more dangerous than ever. Thus 
fettered in the legislature, and thanks to the rejection of all Gallatin’s 
measures, totally unprepared the Administration was hurried into war. 

This brings us to the one act of Gallatin’s life which all who admire 
him must wish effaced. In November, 1811, he sent in a report to 
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Congress in which he stated that the peace revenue then necessary 
would be sufficient with the aid of loans in war ; he also failed to state 
the fact that to make provision for the interest of these loans additional 
taxes would be necessary, and he accepted the current estimates of war 
expenditure. The first statement was false ; the omission in regard 
to the loans was vital, and the common war estimates Gallatin knew 
to be erroneous. Mr. Adams refers to all this as important omissions 
due to “inadvertence.” That Gallatin, with his clear mind and Jong 
experience, should have made such statements and omissions “ by in- 
advertence ” seems to us simply incredible. They went to the very 
root of the matter, and the financial report was able either to check 
or encourage the war party. Mr. Adams also says that Gallatin 
wished to present as favorable a showing as was consistent with truth, 
and bring about harmony and co-operation between Congress and the 
Executive. That this was Gallatin’s object cannot be doubted. The 
whole matter may be susceptible of explanation ; but as it stands it 
wears an ugly look and admits of but one conclusion, — that Gallatin, 
to gain a temporary advantage, sent to Congress a grossly deceptive 
report. .The result was that the war party was encouraged to the 
point of making war and dragging the helpless Administration after 
them, while the hostile feelings of the various factions were not in the 
least allayed. In the spring Gallatin tried to stay the war fever by 
true accounts of our finances ; but the honesty came too late. Not 
only was war declared, but no adequate financial provisions were made ; 
and the result in the beginning was defeat, and in the end a narrow 
escape from bankruptcy. 

Once involved in war, Gallatin set his financial house in order and 
bent all his energy toward obtaining peace. He grasped at the Rus- 
sian mediation, and went as commissioner to Europe without relin- 
quishing the Treasury. When his appointment was rejected by the 
Senate, he laid down the Treasury and took the lead in the new com- 
mission. With coolness, tact, and firmness he confronted the English 
negotiators, who were all second-rate as well as obstinate and ignorant 
men, and by a still greater exercise of the same qualities he managed 
and held together his fellow commissioners, who had strong wills and 
jarring characters. We do not think with Mr. Adams that Gallatin 
equalled Franklin in diplomacy, but no one except Franklin can be 
ranked above him. Peace rewarded Gallatin’s skill and persistence, 
and he soon after accepted the post of minister to France, —a posi- 
tion which he held for seven years. 

In the congenial atmosphere of Paris Gallatin enjoyed all that was 
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best in European society. He also worked hard at the business of 
his office, and strove with his usual perseverance and good judgment 
to settle the commercial relations of his adopted country with the 
nations of Europe. His meed of success was small, but he obtained 
all that was possible. He returned to America, in 1823, to find him- 
self caught in the net-work of intrigue which had been woven about 
the succession to the Presidency. The heir of the old triumvirate 
and the friend and favorite candidate of Gallatin was William H. 
Crawford. Gallatin was forced to accept the second place on the 
Crawford ticket, from which however he was soon removed in defer- 
ence to the arrangements of Mr. Van Buren, and on account of the 
unpopularity caused by his foreign origin. Mr. J. Q. Adams, who 
was finally elected to the Presidency, sent him once more to England, 
where he conducted another difficult and not very fruitful negotiation, 
and whence he returned to bid farewell for ever to public life. 

Accepting a position in New York, which gave him a sufficient 
income, Gallatin turned to the scientific pursuits for which he had 
great talent, and made in this new field alasting renown as the founder 
of Indian ethnology. He continued to exert a powerful influence 
upon public questions, especially upon those connected with finance ; 
and his last efforts were the composition and distribution of pamphlets 
against the Mexican war. There is a certain dramatic fitness in one 
of the closing scenes of his life. His first great act was when he 
faced the Western insurgents at Redstone Old-Fort; and it was with 
the same undaunted spirit that he spoke, when more than eighty 
years old, against the annexation of Texas in defiance of the clamors 
and uproar of a violent and dangerous New York mob. In 1849 
his long and eventful life came quietly to a close. 

We have confined ourselves to the occurrences most immediately 
connected with Gallatin’s personal career, but his biography throws 
a strong light on other lives and characters besides his own. This is 
particularly the case with Thomas Jefferson, as well as with the party 
and the ideas of which he was the great leader and apostle. Not only 
are many letters from Jefferson given which have not been published 
before, but all his relations with Gallatin and the inmost secrets of 
his policy are disclosed. Mr. Adams never assails Jefferson, but he 
pitilessly lays bare his conduct and actions as revealed in this new 
material. Nothing except his own letters and the famous “ Ana” 
have done so much as this biography to lower Jefferson’s position in 
history. 

One of the chief questions of Jefferson’s first term was in regard to 
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the civil service. In this important matter Gallatin was what would 
now be called.a “theorist.” He wished officers of the Government to 
have a permanent tenure and to be rigidly excluded from all political 
action. As soon as the new Administration came in, the Pennsy]- 
vania Democrats, headed by McKean, Duane, and Leib — who was de- 
scribed by Gallatin as “not respectable’ — raised a cry for “ proscrip- 
tion” and “spoils.” They wished to expel all the actual incumbents, 
and divide the plunder among themselves and their followers. They 
sought to reward men who in the spirit of revenge had betrayed, 
during the previous Administration, official secrets in a garbled form 
to the “ Aurora.” Against all this Gallatin set his face, and thereby 
raised an enemy in Duane who harassed him for years, and was a 
principal member of the Smith faction. In this honorable contest 
one would have supposed that Gallatin might have relied upon the 
support of his chief. The reverse was the case. Jefferson persisted 
in gratifying his lowest partisans and his own party feelings so far 
as he could without actually revolting the public sense of decency. 
In 1803 it was Jefferson who wrote to Duane ina conciliatory vein 
that every possible removal had been made, and that of three hundred 
and sixteen offices only one hundred and thirty remained in Federa- 
list hands. In direct opposition to the wishes of his ablest adviser, 
Jefferson founded the “spoils” system. He differed from Jackson 
only in preserving some regard for appearance. 

Again, in the matter of the navy. Good management was necessary 
in that department in order to promote the economy and relief from 
taxation which lay so near Gallatin’s heart, and which had been the 
chief weapons used against the Federalists. Jefferson not only did 
not enforce such management, but he saddled the navy with his pre- 
posterous gunboats, and hopelessly fettered Gallatin’s movements in 
this direction. He wrecked John Adams’s admirable naval policy 
without saving a dollar. In the same way he forced through his dis- 
astrous policy of commercial warfare. Gallatin carried it out to the 
bitter end ; and, when it failed, Jefferson deliberately abdicated his 
official duties and his sworn responsibility in order to throw the 
burden he had created upon the shoulders of his successor and his 
faithful minister of finance. After the defeat of the embargo, and for 
the remainder of his term, Jefferson ceased to be President in aught 
but name, and absolutely made Madison and Gallatin conduct the 
government. 

Worse than all, in a merely personal point of view, was his treat- 
ment of Gallatin himself. Duane and Lieb and the rest in Pennsy]- 
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vania attacked the Secretary at an early day, and waged unceasing 
war upon him. Yet Jefferson never showed any thing but kindness 
to these political jackals who were yelping at the heels of his confi- 
dential adviser and the leading spirit of his administration. The 
poor excuse of party harmony will not serve here. Jefferson was the 
greatest party leader whom history can show, and no man was more 
ready or more able to enforce discipline. Aaron Burr was the princi- 
pal party chief when Jefferson, contrary to the wishes of his advisers, 
first marked him out for destruction. He forced a quarrel with Burr, 
and broke him down with a dexterity which excites profound admira- 
tion. He dealt as easily with John Randolph. Yet he spared and 
cherished Duane. Burr was a dangerous rival, Randolph a formidable 
leader, Duane a useful partisan. So Jefferson deliberately sacrificed 
Gallatin’s comfort and exposed him to all the attacks of faction, rather 
than displease or part with a set of low and unscrupulous allies. It 
would have been well for Jefferson’s reputation if the life of Gallatin 
had remained unwritten. 

The most: interesting thought suggested by the book is in regard 
to the theory which Gallatin brought with him into the Treasury, 
and which he strove so manfully to establish. The victory of the 
democratic principle of government was assured by the election of 
Jefferson. It was his theory of administration which was put on 
trial. According to this doctrine, which was Gallatin’s as well, gov- 
ernment could be carried on upon an a friovi theory based on the 
perfectness of untrammelled human nature, in contradistinction to the 
Federalist theory of a government according to circumstances, with a 
large allowance for the action of human passion and error. If gov- 
ernment was reduced to the utmost simplicity, debts paid and taxes 
abolished, and every man left perfectly free, there could hardly fail to 
be a political millenium, and every one would give hearty support to 
men who aimed with purity of motives and singleness of purpose at 
such a consummation. For six years all this seemed possible. Then 
came the stress of war and outbreaks of feeling and passion, and the 
whole theory was swept away. Gallatin, the enemy of strong govern- 
ment according to circumstances, found himself the principal supporter 
of this dreaded system and the chief actor in it. He performed his 
part extremely well; but his fine theory was gone. Circumstances 
and humanity were too much for his theory though not for him ; and 
they completely crushed Jefferson. Federalist methods triumphed 
after their aristocratic theory had failed. Nothing that has been 
written goes farther in showing that the Federalists, from 1789 to 
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1801, were the greatest party this country has ever seen than the Life 
of Albert Gallatin. 

Of Gallatin personally much might be said. He had a strong 
character. He curiously resembles the sons of the Puritans 
whom he so much opposed. The great religion of Calvin seems to 
have produced a type in Geneva very similar to that of Massachusetts. 
There is no trace of French vivacity in Gallatin’s correspondence. 
His letters might have been written by the gravest of the Federalists. 
There is a marked austerity in his morals, and in his reverence for 
domestic life, and in his tender love of wife and children. There is 
throughout the same unbending courage and tenacity of purpose 
which distinguished the people of New England. But here the resem- 
blance ends. The reckless audacity, the concentrated bitterness of 
hate, the narrowness of mind, so common in the English Puritans and 
their descendants, are not found in Gallatin. He was self-contained, 
cool, and reticent to an extraordinary degree ; and he never gave way 
to bursts of passion, or raged with savage invective against his ene- 
mies. In these respects he was conspicuous, and they are among his 
most admirable traits. His place in the scale of ability may be easily 
assigned. He was not so great a man as Hamilton, with whom he 
must inevitably be compared. He lacked the fire and brilliancy as 
well as the dashing energy and impassioned temperament of the 
great Federalist. He made fewer mistakes than Hamilton, yet 
he did not achieve a like success; but he seems to have been, 
on the whole, the ablest man in his own party. He had not 
the suppleness and skill of Jefferson, nor the keen legal mind 
of Madison. He lacked, too, the strong human sympathies of 
the former and the gentle, winning nature of the latter, while 
his cold reserve repelled to such a degree that he never aroused 
the affection of the people or of those about him. But he had a 
stern courage which was wanting in Jefferson, and the strength so 
much needed by Madison. In mere intellectual vigor he far sur- 
passed the first, and he was quite the equal of the second. This, 
united with his other qualities, raises him above them both. 

Just, temperate, wise, and of great intellectual power, Albert Galla- 
_tin may be fitly ranked as one of the great men of American history. 
The proof lies in his long and honorable public life, and in his emi- 
nent and manifold services to the country of his adoption. 

Henry Casot Lopce. 
























BIBLIOMANIA IN FRANCE. 


HE love of books for their own sake, for their paper, print, bind- 

ing, and for their associations, as distinct from the love of litera- 
ture, is a stronger and more universal passion in France than elsewhere 
in Europe. In England publishers are men of business; in France 
they aspire to be artists. In England people borrow what they read 
from the libraries, and take what gaudy cloth-binding chance chooses 
to send them. In France people buy books, and bind them to their 
heart's desire with quaint and dainty devices on the morocco covers. 
Books are life-long friends in that country ; in England they are the 
guests of a week or of afortnight. The greatest French writers have 
been collectors of curious editions ; they have devoted whole treatises 
to the love of books. The literature and history of France are full of 
anecdotes of the good and bad fortunes of bibliophiles, of their bar- 
gains, discoveries, disappointments. There lies before us at this 
moment a small library of books about books, — the “ Bibliophile 
Frangais,” in seven large volumes, “Les Sonnets d'un Bibliophile,” 
“ La Bibliomanie en 1878,” “Un Bouquiniste Parisien,” and a dozen 
other works of Janin, Nodier, Bennet, Pieters, Didot, great collectors 
who have written for the instruction of beginners and the pleasure 
of every one who takes delight in printed paper. 

The passion for books, like other forms of desire, has its changes of 
fashion. It is not always easy to justify the caprices of taste. The 
presence or absence of half an inch of paper in the “uncut” margin 
of a book makes a difference of value that ranges from five shillings 
to a hundred pounds. Some books are run after, because they are 
beautifully bound ; some are competed for with equal eagerness be- 
cause they never have been bound at all. The uninitiated often make 
absurd mistakes about these distinctions. Some time ago the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” reproached a collector because his books were “ uncut,” 
whence, argued the journalist, it was clear that he had never read 
them. “Uncut,” of course, only means that the margins have not 
been curtailed by the binders’ tools. It is a point of sentiment to like 
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books just as they left the hands of the old printers, — of Estienne, 
Aldus, or Louis Elzevir. 

It is because the passion for books is a sentimental passion that 
people who have not felt it always fail to understand it. Sentiment is 
not an easy thing to explain. Englishmen especially find it impossi- 
ble to understand tastes and emotions that are not their own, — the 
wrongs of Ireland, the aspirations of Eastern Roumelia, the infatuated 
passion for a white flag of the Comte de Chambord. If we are to un- 
derstand the book-hunter, we must never forget that to him books 
are, in the first place, re/ics. He likes to think that the great writers 
whom he admires handled just such pages and saw such an arrange- 
ment of type as he now beholds. Moliére, for example, corrected the 
proofs for this edition of the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” when he first 
‘discovered “ what a labor it is to publish a book, and how green (neuf) 
an author is the first time they print him.” Or it may be that Cam- 
panella turned over, with hands unstrung, and still broken by the tor- 
ture, these leaves that contain his passionate sonnets. Here again is 
the copy of Theocritus from which some page may have been read 
aloud to charm the pagan and pontifical leisure of Leo X. This Gar- 
gantua is the counterpart of that which the martyred Dolet printed 
for Maitre Frangois Rabelais. This woful da//ade, with the wood- 
cut of three thieves hanging from one gallows, came near being the 
“Last Dying Speech and Confession of Francois Villon.” This 
shabby copy of “ The Eve of St. Agnes” is precisely like that which 
Shelley doubled up and thrust into his pocket when the prow of the 
piratical felucca crushed into the timbers of the “ Don Juan.” Some 
rare books have these associations, and they bring you nearer to 
the authors than do the modern reprints. Bibliophiles will tell you 
that it is the early readings they care for, — the author’s first fancies, 
and those more hurried expressions which he afterwards corrected. 
These readings have their literary value, especially in the masterpieces 
of the great; but the sentiment after all is the main thing. 

Other books come to be relics in another way. They are the copies 
which belonged to illustrious people, — to the famous collectors who 
make a kind of catena (a golden chain of bibliophiles) through the 
centuries since printing was invented. There are Grolier (1479-1565) 
—not a bookbinder as the English “ Daily Telegraph” supposes, — 
De Thou (1553-1617), the great Colbert, the Duc de la Valliére (1708- 
1780), Charles Nodier a man of yesterday, M. Didot, and the rest, 
too numerous to name. Again, there are the books of kings, like 
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Francis I., Henri III., and Louis XIV. These princes had their favor- 
ite devices. Nicolas, Eve, Padeloup, Derome, and other artists arrayed 
their books in morocco, — tooled with skulls, cross-bones, and cruci- 
* fixions for the voluptuous pietist Henri III., with the salamander for 
Francis I., and powdered with fleurs de /ys for the monarch who “ was 
the State.” There are relics also of noble beauties. The volumes of 
Marguerite d’Angouléme are covered with golden daisies. Diane de 
Poictiers has her crescents and her bow, and the fanciful and gracious 
contrivances that link her initial with that of her royal lover. The 
cipher of Marie Antoinette adorns too many books that Madame du 
Barry might have welcomed to her hastily improvised library. The 
three daughters of Louis XV. had their favorite colors of morocco, 
citron, red, and olive, and their books are valued as much as if they 
bore the bees of De Thou, or the intertwined C’s of the illustrious 
and ridiculous Abbé Cotin, the 7rissotin of the comedy. Surely in 
all these things there is a human interest, and our fingers are faintly 
thrilled, as we touch these books, with the far-off contact of the hands 
of kings and cardinals, scholars and coguettes, pedants, poets, and 
précieuses, the people who are unforgotten in the mob that inhabited 
dead centuries. - 

So universal and ardent has the love of magnificent books been in 
France, that it would be possible to write a kind of bibliomaniac his- 
tory of that country. All her rulers, kings, cardinals, and women have 
had time to spare for collecting. Without going too far back, to the 
time when Bertha span and Charlemagne was an amateur, we may 
give a few specimens of an anecdotical history of French bibliolatry, 
beginning, as is courteous, with a lady. “Can a woman be a biblio- 
phile?” is a question which was once discussed at the weekly break- 
fast party of Guilbert de Pixérécourt, the famous book-lover and 
playwright, the “Corneille of the Boulevards.” The controversy 
glided into a discussion as to “ how many books a man can love at a 
time ;” but historical examples prove that French women (and Italian, 
witness the Princess d’Este) may be bibliophiles of the true strain. 
Diane de Poictiers was their illustrious patroness. The mistress of 
Henri II. possessed, in the Chateau d’Anet, a library of the first tri- 
umphs of typography. Her taste was wide in range, including songs, 
plays, romances, divinity ; her copies of the Fathers were bound in 
citron morocco, stamped with her arms and devices, and closed with 
clasps of silver. In the love of books, as in every thing else, Diane and 
Henri II. were inseparable. The interlaced H and D are scattered 
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over the covers of their volumes, the lily of France is twined round 
the crescents of Diane, or round the quiver, the arrows, and the bow 
which she adopted as her cognizance, in honor of the maiden goddess. 
The books of Henri and of Diane remained in the Chateau d’Anet till 
the death of the Princesse Condé in 1723, when they were dispersed. 
The son of the famous Madame de Guyon bought the greater part of 
the library, which has since been scattered again and again. M. Léo- 
pold Druhle, a well-known bibliophile, possessed several examples. 

Henri III. scarcely deserves perhaps the name of a book-lover, for 
he probably never read the works which were bound for him in the 
most elaborate way. In spite of his carelessness of their contents, his 
books are among the most singular relics of a character which excites 
even morbid curiosity. No more debauched and worthless wretch 
ever filled a throne; but, like the bad man in Aristotle, Henri III. was 
“full of repentance.” When he was not dancing in an unseemly 
revel, he was on his knees in his chapel. The board of one of his 
books, of which an engraving lies before me, bears his cipher and 
crown in the corners ; but the centre is occupied in front with a pic- 
ture of the Annunciation, while on the back is the crucifixion and the 
bleeding heart through which the swords have pierced. His favorite 
device was the death’s-head, with the motto Memento Mori, or Spes 
mea Deus. While he was still only Duc d’Anjou, Henri loved Marie 
de Cléves, Princesse de Condé. On her sudden death he expressed 
his grief, as he had done his piety, by aid of the petits fers of the book- 
binder. Marie's initials were stamped on his book-covers in a chap- 
let of laurels. In one corner a skull and cross-bones were figured ; in 
the other the motto Mort mest vie, while two large objects, which did 
duty for tears, filled up the lower corners. The books of Henri IIL, 
even when they are absolutely worthless as literature, sell for high 
prices ; and an inane treatise on theology, decorated with his sacred 
emblems, lately brought about £120 in a London sale. 

Francis I., as a patron of all the arts, was naturally an amateur of 
bindings. The fates of books were curiously illustrated by the story 
of the copy of Homer, on large paper, which Aldus, the great Venetian 
printer, presented to Francis I. After the death of the late Marquis 
of Hastings, better known as an owner of horses than of books, his 
possessions were brought to the hammer. With the instinct, the lar, 
as the French say, of the bibliophile, M. Ambroise Firmin Didot, the 
biographer of Aldus, guessed that the Marquis might have owned 
something in his line. He sent his agent over to England, to the 
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country town where the sale was to be held. M. Didot had his reward. 
Among the books which were dragged out of some mouldy store- 
room was the very Aldine Homer of Francis I, with part of the 
original binding still clinging to the leaves. M. Didot purchased the 
precious relic, and sent it to what M. Fertiault (who has written a 
century of sonnets on bibliomania) calls the hospital for books. 


“ Le dos humide, je l’éponge ; 
Ou manque un coin, vite une allonge, 
Pour tous j'ai maison de santé.” 


M. Didot, of course, did not practise this amateur surgery himself, 
but had the arms and devices of Francis I. restored by one of those 
famous binders who only work for dukes, millionaires, and Roth- 
schilds. 

During the religious wars and the troubles of the Fronde, it is 
probable that few people gave much time to the collection of books. 
The illustrious exceptions are Richelieu and Cardinal Mazarin, who 
possessed a “snuffy Davy” of his own, an indefatigable prowler 
among book-stalls and dingy purlieus, in Gabriel Naudé. In 1664 
Naudé, who was a learned and ingenious writer, the apologist for 
“great men accused of magic,” published the second edition of his 
“ Avis pour dresser une Bibliothéque,” and proved himself to be a 
true lover of the chase, a mighty hunter (of books) before the Lord. 
Naudé’s advice to the collector is rather amusing. He pretends not 
to.care much for bindings, and quotes Seneca’s rebuke of the Roman 
bibliomaniacs, Quos voluminum suorum frontes maxime placent titu- 
ligue, — who chiefly care for the backs and lettering of their volumes. 
The fact is that Naudé had the wealth of Mazarin at his back, and we 
know very well, from the remains of the Cardinal's library which ex- 
ist, that he liked as well as any man to see his cardinal’s hat glitter- 
ing on red or olive morocco in the midst of the beautiful tooling of 
the early seventeenth century. When once he got a book, he would 
not spare to give it a worthy jacket. Naudé’s ideas about buying were 
peculiar. Perhaps he sailed rather nearer the wind than even Monk- 
barns would have cared to do. His favorite plan was to buy up whole 
libraries in the gross, “ speculative lots” as the dealers call them... 
In the second place he advised the book-lover to haunt the retreats of 
Libraires fripiers, et les vieux fonds et magasins. Here he truly ob- 
serves that you may find rare books, drochés, — that is unbound and 
uncut, — just as Mr. Symonds bought two uncut copies of “ Laon and 
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Cythna ” in a Bristol stall for half acrown. “ You may get things for 
four or five crowns that would cost you forty or fifty elsewhere,” says 
Naudé. Thus a few years ago M. Paul Lacroix bought for two francs, 
in a Paris shop, the very copy of “ Tartuffe” which had belonged to 
Louis XIV. The example may now be worth perhaps £200. But we 
are digressing into the pleasures of the modern sportsman. 

It was not only in second-hand bookshops that Naudé hunted, but 
among the dealers in waste paper. “Thus did Poggio find Quintillian 
on the counter of a wood-merchant, and Masson picked up ‘ Agobardus’ 
at the shop of a binder, who was going to use the MS. to patch his 
books withal.” Rossi, who may have seen Naudé at work, tells us 
how he would enter a shop with a yard-measure in his hand, buying 
books, we are sorry to say, by the ell. “The stalls where he had 
passed were like the towns through which Attila or the Tartars had 
swept, with ruin in their train, — ut non hominis unius sedulitas, sed 
calamitas quaedam per omnes bibliopolarum tabernas pervasisse vide- 
atur!” Naudé had sorrows of his own. In 1652 the Parliament de- 
creed the confiscation of the splendid library of Mazarin, which was 
perhaps the first free library in Europe, — the first that was open to 
all who were worthy of right of entrance. There is a painful descrip- 
tion of the sale, from which the book-lover will avert his eyes. On 
Mazarin’s return to power he managed to collect again and enrich his 
stores, which form the germ of the existing Bibliotheque Mazarine. 

Naudé is thought not to have been more scrupulous than other 
collectors, but it is not on record that he ever stole a book. A con- 
temporary of his — a Pope, melancholy to relate — is accused of hav- 
ing “ conveyed” a book on the Council of Trent. The witness for the 
prosecution is only Tallemant des Réaux, who had a bad word for 
every one ; and it is fair to say that when he annexed the volume In- 
nocent X. was still plain Monseigneur Pamphilio in the suite of the 
Legate. The victim was Du Monstier the painter, who himself frankly 
avowed that he had stolen a book from a_ stall on the Pont Neuf. 
He was the more likely to be suspicious of others. Innocent X. 
(then Pamphilio) once attended the Legate Cardinal Barberini on. a 
visit to the studio of Du Monstier. On the table lay “ L’ Histoire du 
Concile de Trente,” — “the London edition, the good one.” “ What a 
shame that such a man should havé such a book!” said Pamphilio to 
himself, and proceeded to make the frontier more scientific by slipping 
the history under his soutane. Du Monstier observed him, seized the 
spoil, and drove Monseigneur Pamphilio out of the studio. According 
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to Amelot de la Houssaré, the priest when he became pope bore re- 
sentment, and during the ten years of his pontificate was the inveterate 
enemy of France. He did not however, as some expected he would, 
excommunicate Du Monstier. 

Among princes and popes it is pleasant to meet one man of letters, 
and he the greatest of the great age, who was a bibliophile. The 
enemies and rivals of Moli¢ére — De Vise, De Villiers, and the rest — 
are always reproaching him with his love of douguins. There is some 
difference of opinion among philologists about the derivation of 
bouguin, but all book-hunters know the meaning of the word. The 
bouquin is the “small, rare volume, dark with tarnished gold,” which 
lies among the wares of the stall-keeper, patient in rain and dust, 
till the hunter comes who can appreciate the quarry. We like to 
think of Moliére lounging through the narrow streets in the evening, 
returning perhaps from some noble house where he has been reading 
the proscribed “ Tartuffe,” or giving an imitation of the rival actors at 
the Hétel Bourgogne. Absent as the covtempiateur is, a dingy book- 
stall wakens him from his reverie. His lace ruffles are soiled in a 
moment with the learned dust of ancient volumes. Perhaps he picks 
up the only work out of all his library that is known to exist, — ax 
ravissant petit Elzevir, “De Imperio Magni Mogolis” (Lugd. Bat. 
1651.) On the title-page of this tiny volume, one of the minute series 
of “ Republics” which the Elzevirs published, the poet has written his 
rare signature, “ J. B. P. Moliére,” with the price the book cost hima, “ I 
livre, 10 sols.” ‘Il n’est pas de bouquin qui s’échappe de ses mains,” 
says the author of “ La Guerre Comique,” the last of the pamphlets 
which flew about during the great literary quarrel about “ L’Ecole 
des Femmes.” Thanks to M. Soulié the catalogue of Moliére’s library 
has been found, though the books themselves have passed out of view. 
There are about three hundred and fifty volumes in the inventory, but 
Moliére’s widow may have omitted as valueless (it is the foible of her 
sex) many rusty douguins, now worth far more than their weight in 
gold. Moliére owned no fewer than two hundred and forty volumes 
of French and Italian comedies. From these he took what suited 
him wherever he found it. He had plenty of classics, histories, phil- 
osophic treatises, the essays of Montaigne, a Plutarch, and a Bible. 

We know nothing, to the regret of bibliophiles, of Moliére’s taste 
in bindings. Did he have a comic mask stamped on the leather (that 
device was chased on his plate), or did he display his cognizance and 
arms, — the two apes that support a shield charged with three mirrors 
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of Truth? It is certain, La Bruyére tells us as mueh, that the sillier 
sort of book-lover in the seventeenth century was much the same sort 
of person as his successor in our own time. “A man tells me he has 
a library,” says La Bruyére (De la Mode) ; “I ask permission to see 
it. I go to visit my friend, and he receives me in a house where, even 
on the stairs, the smell of the black morocco with which his books are 
covered is so strong that I nearly faint. He does his best to revive 
me ; shouts in my ear that the volumes ‘ have gilt edges,’ that they are 
‘elegantly tooled, that they are ‘of the good edition,” ... and in- 
forms me that ‘he never reads,’ that ‘he never sets foot in this part 
of his house,’ that he ‘ will come to oblige me!’ I thank him for all 
his kindness, and have no more desire than himself to see the tanner’s 
shop that he calls his library.” 

Colbert, the great minister of Louis XIV., was a bibliophile at 
whom perhaps La Bruyére would have sneered. He was a collector 
who did not read, but who amassed beautiful books, and looked for- 
ward, as business men do, to the day when he would have time to 
study them. After Grollier, De Thou, and Mazarin, Colbert pos- 
sessed probably the richest private library in Europe. The ambas- 
sadors of France were charged to procure him rare books and manu- 
scripts, and it is said that in a commercial treaty with the Porte he 
inserted a clause demanding a certain quantity of Levant morocco 
for the use of the royal book-binders. England, in those days, had 
no literature with which France deigned to be acquainted. Even into 
Engiand, however, valuable books had been imported; and we find 
Colbert pressing the French ambassador at St. James’s to bid for 
him ata certain sale of rare heretical writings. People who wanted 
to gain his favor approached him with presents of books, and the city 
of Metz gave him two real curiosities, — the famous “ Metz Bible” and 
the Missal of Charles the Bald. The Elzevirs sent him their best 
examples, and though Colbert probably saw more of the gilt covers 
of his books than of their contents, at least he preserved and handed 
down many valuable works. As much may be said for the reprobate 
Cardinal Dubois, who, with all his faults, was a collector. Bossuet, 
on the other hand, left little or nothing of interest except a copy of the 
1682 edition of Moliére, whom he detested and condemned to “the 
punishment of those who laugh.” Even this book, which has a curious 
interest, has slipped out of sight, and may have ceased to exist. 

If Colbert and Dubois preserved books from destruction, there are 
collectors enough whom books have rescued from oblivion. The 
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diplomacy of D’Hoym is forgotten ; the plays of Longepierre, and his 
quarrels with J. B, Rousseau are known only to the literary historian. 
These great amateurs have secured an eternity of gilt edges, an im- 
mortality of morocco. Absurd prices are given for any trash that 
belonged to them, and the writer of this notice has bought for four 
shillings an Elzevir classic, which, when it bears the golden fleece of 
Longepierre, is worth about £100. Longepierre, D’Hoym, McCarthy, 
and the Duc de la Valliére, with all their treasures, are less interest- 
ing to us than Mrs. Graille and Coche and the neglected daughters 
of Louis XV. They found some pale consolation in their little 
cabinets of books, in their various liveries of olive, citron, and red 
morocco. 

A still more interesting bibliophile of the eighteenth century is 
Madame du Barry. In 1771, this notorious beauty could scarcely 
read or write. She had rooms, however, in the Chateau de Versailles, 
thanks to the kindness of a monarch who admired those native quali- 
ties which education may polish, but which it can never confer. At 
Versailles, Madame Du Barry heard of the literary genius of Madame 
de Pompadour. The Pompadour was a person of taste. Her large 
library of some four thousand works of the lightest sort of light litera- 
ture was bound by Biziaux. Madame herself had published etchings 
engraved by her own fair hands, and to hear of these things excited 
the emulation of Madame Du Barry. She might not be clever, but 
she could have a library like another, if libraries were in fashion. One 
day Madame Du Barry astonished the court by announcing that her 
collection of books would presently arrive at Versailles. Meantime 
she took counsel with a book-seller, who bought up examples of all 
the cheap “ remainders,” as they are called in the trade, that he could 
lay his hands upon. The whole assortment, about one thousand 
volumes in all, was hastily bound in rose morocco, elegantly gilt, and 
‘stamped with the arms of the noble house of Du Barry. The bill 
which Madame Du Barry owed her enterprising agent is still in ex- 
istence. The thousand volumes cost about three francs each; the 
binding (extremely cheap) came to nearly as much. The amusing 
thing is that the book-seller, in the catalogue which he sent with the 
improvised library, marked the books which Madame Du Barry pos- 
sessed before her large order was so punctually executed. There 
were two “Mémoires de Du Barry,” an old newspaper, two or three 
plays, and “ L’Historie Amoureuse de Pierre le Long.” Louis XV. 
observed with joy that, though Madame Pompadour had possessed a 
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larger library, that of Madame Du Barry was the better selected. 
Thanks to her new collection, the lady learned to read with fluency, 
but she never overcame the difficulties of spelling. 

A lady collector who loved books not very well perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not wisely, was the unhappy Marie Antoinette. The contro- 
versy in France about the private character of the Queen has been as 
acrimonious as the Scotch discussion about Mary Stuart. Evidence 
good and bad, letters as apocryphal as the letters of the famous “ cas- 
ket,” have been produced:-on both sides. A few years ago, under the 
empire, M. Louis Lacour founda manuscript catalogue of the books 
in the Queen’s doudoir. They were all novels of the flimsiest sort, — 
“L’Amitié Dangereuse,” “ Les Suites d'un Moment d’Erreur,” and 
even the stories of Louvet and of the abominable Rétif de la Bretonne. 
These volumes all bore the letters “C. T.” (Chateau de Trianon), and 
during the Revolution they were scattered among the various public 
libraries of Paris. The Queen’s more important library was at the 
Tuileries, but at Versailles she had only three books, as the commis- 
sioners of the Convention found, when they made an inventory of the 
property of da femme Capet. Among the three was the “ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata,” printed, with eighty exquisite designs, by Cochin, 
at the expense of “Monsieur,” afterwards Louis XVIII. Books 
with the arms of Marie Antoinette are very rare in private collec- 
tions ; in sales they are as much sought after as those of Madame 
Du Barry. 

During the Revolution, to like well-bound books was as much as to 
proclaim oneself an aristocrat. Condorcet might have escaped the 
scaffold if he had only thrown away the neat little “ Horace” from the 
royal press, which betrayed him for no true Republican, but an edu- 
cated man. The great libraries from the chateaux of the nobles were 
scattered among all the book-stalls. True sons of freedom tore off 
the bindings, with their gilded crests and scutcheons. One revolu- 
tionary writer declared, and perhaps he was not far wrong, that the 
art of binding was the worst enemy of reading. He always began his 
studies by breaking the backs of the volumes he was about to attack. 
The art of book-binding in these sad years took flight to England, 
and was kept alive by artists robust rather than refined, like Thomp- 
son and Roger Payne. 

When Napoleon became Emperor, he strove in vain to make the 
troubled and feverish years of his power produce a literature. He 
himself was one of the most voracious readers of novels that ever 
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lived. He was always asking for the newest of the new, and unfor- 
tunately even the new romances of his period were hopelessly bad. 
Barbier, his librarian, had orders to send parcels of fresh fiction to his 
Majesty wherever he might happen to be, and great loads of novels 
followed Napoleon to Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia. The conqueror 
was very hard to please. He read in his travelling carriage, and after 
skimming a few pages would throw a volume that bored him out of 
the window into the highway. He might have been tracked by his 
trail of romances, as was Hop-o’-My-Thumb, in the fairy tale, by the 
white stones he dropped behind him. Poor Barbier, who ministered 
to a passion for novels that demanded twenty volumes a day, was at 
his wit’s end. He tried to foist on the Emperor the romaiaces of the 
year before last; but these Napoleon had generally read, and he 
refused, with imperial scorn, to look at them again. He ordered a 
travelling library of three thousand volumes to be made for him, but 
it was proved that the task could not be accomplished in less than six 
years. The expense, if only fifty copies of each example had been 
printed, would have amounted to more than six million francs. A 
Roman Emperor would not have allowed these considerations to stand 
in his way; but Napoleon, after all, was a modern. He contented 
himself with a selection of books conveniently small in shape, and 
packed in sumptuous cases. The classical writers of France could 
never content Napoleon, and even from Moscow, in 1812, he wrote to 
Barbier clamorous for new books, and good ones. Long before they 
could have reached Moscow, Napoleon was flying homeward before 
Kotousoff and Benningsen. 

Napoleon was the last of the book-lovers who governed France. 
The Duc d’Aumale, a famous bibliophile, has never “come to his 
own,” and of M. Gambetta it is only known that his devotional 
library, at least, has found its way into the market. The writer of 
this essay was fortunate enough to purchase “La Journée Chre- 
tienne,” with Léon Gambetta on the fly-leaf, at a London book-stall. 
We have reached the era of private book-fanciers, — of Nodier, who 
had three libraries in his time, but never a Virgil ; and of Pixérécourt, 
the dramatist, who founded the Societé des Bibliophiles Frangais. The 
“romantic” movement in French literature brought in some new 
fashions in book-hunting. The original editions of Ronsard, Des 
Portes, Belleau, and Du Bellay became invaluable ; while the writings 
of Gautier, Alvy, Bernard, Petrus Borel, and others excited the pas- 
sion of collectors. Pixérécourt was a believer in the works of the 
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Elzevirs. On one occasion, when he was outbid by a friend at an 
auction, he cried passionately, “I shall have that book at your sale!” 
and, the other poor bibliophile soon falling into a decline and dying, 
Pixérécourt got the volume which he so much desired. The super- 
stitious might have been excused for crediting him with the gift of 
Jettatura,—of the evil eye. On Pixérécourt himself the evil eye fell 
at last; his theatre, La Gaiété, was burned down in 1835, and his 
creditors intended to impound his beloved books. The bibliophile 
hastily packed them in boxes, and conveyed them in two cabs and 
under cover of night to the house of M. Paul Lacroix. There they 
languished in exile till the affairs of the manager were settled. 

Pixérécourt and Nodier, the most reckless of men, were the leaders 
of the older school of bibliomaniacs. The former was not a rich man, 
the second was poor ; but he never hesitated in face of a price that 
he could not afford. He would literally ruin himself, in the accumu- 
lation of a library, and then would recover his fortunes by selling his 
books. Nodier passed through life without a Virgil, because he 
never succeeded in finding the ideal Virgil of his dreams, —a clean, 
uncut copy of the old Elzevir edition, with the misprint and the two 
pages in red letters. Perhaps this failure was a judgment on him 
for the trick by which he beguiled a certain collector of Bibles. 
He znxvented an edition, and put the collector on the scent, which he 
followed vainly, till he died of the sickness of hope deferred. 

One has more sympathy with the eccentricities of Nodier than with 
the mere extravagance of the new /aute école of bibliomaniacs, the 
school of millionaires, royal dukes, and Rothschilds. These amateurs 
are reckless of prices, and by their competition have made it almost 
impossible for a poor man to buy a precious book. The dukes, the 
Americans, the public libraries snap them all up in the auctions. A 
glance at M. Gustave Brunet’s little volume, “La Bibliomanie en 
1878,” will prove the excesses which these people commit. The 
funeral oration of Bossuet over Henriette Marie of France (1669), and 
Henriette Anne of England (1670), quarto the original binding, are 
sold for £200. It is true that this copy had possibly belonged to 
Bossuet himself, and certainly to his nephew. There is an example of 
the 1682 edition of Moliére, — of Moliére whom Bossuet detested, — 
which may also have belonged to the eagle of Meaux. The manu- 
script notes of the divine on the work of the poor player must be 
edifying, and in the interests of science it is to be hoped that this 
book may soon come into the market. While pamphlets of Bossuet 
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are sold so dear, the first edition of Homer, — the beautiful edition of 
1488, which the three young Florentine gentlemen published, — may 
be had for £100. Yet even that seems dear, when we remember that 
the copy in the library of George III. cost only seven shillings. This 
exquisite Homer, sacred to the memory of learned friendships, the 
chief offering of early printing at the altar of ancient poetry, is really 
one of the most interesting books in the world. Yet this Homer is 
less valued than the tiny octavo which contains the da//ades and huj- 
tains of the scamp Frangois Villon (1533.) “The History of the 
Holy Grail” (L’Hystoire du Sainct Gréaal: Paris, 1523), in a binding 
stamped with the four crowns of Louis XIV., is valued at about £500. 
A chivalric romance of the old days, which was treasured even in 
the time of the grand monarque, when old French literature was so 
much despised, is certainly a curiosity. The “ Rabelais” of Madame 
de Pompadour seems comparatively cheap at £60. There is some- 
thing piquant in the idea of inheriting from that famous beauty the 
work of the colossal genius of Rabelais. 

The natural sympathy of collectors “ to middle fortune born” is not 
with the rich men whose sport in book-hunting resembles the datzue. 
We side with the poor hunters of the wild game, who hang over the 
four-penny stalls on the guazs, and dive into the dusty boxes after 
literary pearls. These devoted men rise betimes, and hurry to the 
stalls before the common tide of passengers goes by. Early morning 
is the best moment in this, as in other sports. At half-past seven, in 
summer, the douguiniste, the dealer in cheap volumes at second-hand, 
arrays the books which he purchased over night, the stray possessions 
of ruined families, the outcasts of libraries. The old-fashioned book- 
seller knew little of the value of his wares ; it was his object to turn 
a small certain profit on his expenditure. Thus a charming old fel- 
low in a London street (long may he live!) actually sold a play of 
Moliére’s, a presentation copy with the poet's autograph, for half a 
crown! The purchaser in this case was generous, and sent the stall- 
keeper an adequate cheque. It is generally held, however, that book- 
sellers are fair game. The amateurs surround their boxes on summer 
mornings, “as thick as bees on the flowers in spring,” and watch 
each other as you may have seen boys do, when they are angling three 
or four in the same river-pool. Sometimes the best fish escape them, 
and M. de Fontaine de Resbecq (author of a charming little book 
“Voyage Littéraire sur les Quais de Paris) landed a first edition of 
Rochefoucauld after two keen fishers had just gone over the same 
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water. It is reckoned that an energetic, business-like old book-seller 
will turn over 150,000 volumes in a year. In this vast number there 
must be pickings for the humble collector who cannot afford to en- 
counter the children of Israel at Christie’s, or at the Hétel Drouot. 

Let the enthusiast, in conclusion, throw a handful of lilies on the 
grave of the martyr of the love of books, — the poet Albert Glatigny. 
Poor Glatigny was the son of a garde champétre; his education ‘was 
accidental, and his poetic taste and skill extraordinarily fine and deli- 
cate. In his life of literal starvation (he had often to sleep in omni- 
buses and railway stations), he frequently spent the price of a dinner 
on a new book. He lived to read and to dream, and if he bought 
books he had not the wherewithal to live. Still, he bought them, — 
and he died! His own poems were beautifully printed by Lemerre, 
and it may be a joy to him (sé mentem mortalia tangunt) that they are 
now so highly valued that the price of a copy would have kept the 
author alive and happy for a month. 

A rambling paper on books and book-lovers may end with a da//ade, 
on a text of “ Jules Janin.” 


BALLADE OF TRUE WISDOM. 


While others are asking for riches or fame, 
Or praying to know that for which they should pray, 
Or courting Queen Venus, that affable dame, 
Or chasing the Muses, the weary and gray, 
The sage has found out a more excellent way : 
To Pan and to Pallas his incense he showers, 
And his humble petition puts up while he may, 
For a house full of books, and a garden of flowers! 


Inventors may bow to the God that is lame, 
And crave from the light of his stithy a ray ; 
The Philosophers seek to the God without name, 
Like the people of Athens, — agnostics are they ; 
The hunter, a fawn to Diana will slay ; 
The maiden, wild roses will cast to the Hours,— 
But the wise man will ask, ere oblations he pay, 
For a house full of books, and a garden of flowers ! 


Oh, grant me a life without pleasure or blame, 
As mortals count pleasure who rush through their day, 

With a force to which that of the hurricane’s tame, — 

Oh, grant me a house by the beach of a bay, 
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Where the waves can be surly in winter, and play 
With the seaweed in summer, ye bountiful Powers ! 

And I'd leave all the hubbub, the heat, and the fray, 
For a house full of books, and a garden of flowers. 


ENVOI. 
Gods, give or withhold it! Your “yea” and your “ nay ” 
Are implacable, scornful of murmurs of ours. 
What is life? ’tis not here you can bribe me to stay 
For a house full of books, and a garden of flowers. 


ANDREW LANG. 














RECENT CRITICISM OF BYRON. 


S lean vicissitudes of Lord Byron’s fame form a curious chapter of 
literary history. His glory came suddenly into being, it was 
intense so long as it lasted, and that it was wide-spread is shown by 
the fact that there is hardly a country on the continent which has 
not brought forth some poet or poets who show Byron’s influence. 
German commentators have made what may be called the bibliography 
of his imitators : such as the Spaniard, José de Espronceda; the Ital- 
ian, Giovanni Berchet; many Poles and Hungarians; the Russian, 
Pushkin, whose “ Onegin” — it may be read in a German translation — 
breathes Byronism in every stanza. When we come to better known 
names we find quite as noteworthy examples of Byron’s influence. 
In France he has been more admired than any other English poet, 
and Alfred de Musset was often inspired by the more famous bard. 
Indeed, Mr. Swinburne has gone so far as to call Musset’s poems 
“ decoctions of watered Byronism ;” but that remark is more valuable 
for the light it throws on Mr. Swinburne than as a precise statement 
about the French poet. Lamartine and Victor Hugo bear many 
traces of their adoration of their English rival,as does Delavigne, to 
mention only the most prominent. In Germany the Romantic school 
that had poured forth its sighs over the Middle Ages, the d/aue Blume, 
and much artificial paraphernalia, suddenly found itself outstripped by 
this modern poet who sang of the East, and thereby brought to light 
rich stores of fresh material for the poets who had worn their scanty 
homespun nearly threadbare. Goethe's enthusiasm for Byron was al- 
most unbounded ; besides bringing him into the second part of “ Faust” 
as Euphorion, he was never tired of praising the English poet, in con- 
versation, as Von Miiller and the faithful Eckermann have recorded. 
Heine, too, like all of Byron’s contemporaries, fell under the charm, 
and, in his youthful days, he too used to curl his upper-lip in scorn of 
the world. But there were deeper points of resemblance, as he himself 
said on hearing of Byron's death : “ He was the only man with whom 
I have ever felt any kinship, and we must have been a good deal alike, 
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absurd as it may sound. For some years I have read him very little: 
one prefers the conversation of those whose character is unlike one’s 
own. But I have always felt at my ease with Byron, as if we were 
companions and equals.” 

From the letters written, say about 1820, it would be very easy to 
make a full collection of references to Byron’s poetry, some of which 
would not be unamusing in the light of later days. Thus, in the 
“ Correspondance de J. J. Ampére” is to be found an epistle in which 
the young Ampére, in describing his own sufferings, draws a picture 
of the general turmoil. Under date of May 20, 1820, he writes :— 


“ Last week, /e sentiment de malédiction was upon me, about me, within me. I 
owe that to Lord Byron; I read through his ‘ Manfred,’ in English, twice. Never, 
never shall I be so upset by any thing I read as I was by that. It has fairly made 
me ill. On Sunday I went out to see the sun set; it was as threatening as the 
fires of hell. I went into the church where the faithful were peacefully chanting 
the Hallelujah ; | leaned against a pillar, and gazed at them with envy and scorn. 
I understood why Byron’s Incantation ended thus : — 


* O’er thy heart and brain together 
Hath the word been passed, — now wither !’ 


“In the evening I dined with Edmond; I had to talk with Mrs: Morel about 
rooms and wall-papers. At nine o’clock I could stand it no longer; I was over- 
come by bitter, violent despair; my eyes were closed; my head tipped back, and 
I was consuming my own heart. To the gentle Lydia’s consolations I dropped a 
few words of grief and irony. Adieu.” 


Moreover, what this letter makes plain in an individual case is 
clearly proved to have been wide-spread, by the cooler pages of all his- 
tories of the outburst of the Romantic school in France. In England 
there was, properly speaking, no Romantic school, and the general 
movement of intellectual life ran in many diverse channels ; along- 
side of Byron there were other poets who have had greater influence 
on their successors, although at the time they had no such fame as 
fell to Byron’s lot. What we have suffered from is this: our grand- 
fathers eat sour grapes, and our teeth are set on edge. He was un- 
duly praised, and we have been accustomed to detest him unduly ; for 
now there are almost as few who admire his poetry as there are who 
approve his taste in shirt-collars. 

In spite of this, there are signs of a reaction against the prejudice 
which has had much to do with the indifference to what is best in 
Byron’s poetry. The causes of this somewhat wilful indifference it 
would not be hard to find. Of almost no poet can it be said so truly 
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as of him, that he wrote only about himself. “ Childe Harold,” “Don 
Juan,” “Lara,” the “ Giaour,” “Cain,” — what are they ail but Lord 
Byron in different dress? His first poems are but feeble imitations of 
familiar models. Leaving out of the question the “ English bards and 
Scotch reviewers,” it was only when he began to write about himself 
that his poems first attracted attention. Consequently, it is impossible 
to discuss his writings without bringing him in person before the court. 
This is the usual modern process with regard to all authors, and it is 
to be feared that it is not at all times satisfactory. In order to avoid 
all faintest shadow of doubt, the great man’s grandfathers and grand- 
mothers are dug out of their natural obscurity, and are brought for- 
ward to throw some dim reflected light on their illustrious descendant. 
The classic writers are out of the reach of this all-devouring curiosity, 
and doubtless their fame is all the safer on this account. We all take 
such pleasure in finding the touch of humanity, the trace of original sin 
and of petty weakness in those men we admire, that, instead of accu- 
rately discerning the man as he is, we are prone to be like the valets 
of heroes, — in our desire not to lose sight of their faults, we come 
to think of them as wholly faulty. In painting their portraits, we 
try so hard not to forget the defects that we give them undue 
prominence. 

The great error that is made in applying this test is that there is 
forgotten the one essential quality of genius, —that it has no neces- 
sary connection with character. Genius is a thing apart, separate ; it 
is a gift, — something not inherited nor earned. If we have to make 
up our mind about a painter, the matter is very simple. Andrea del 
Sarto’s unhappiness with his wife does not affect our judgment of his 
pictures ; nor when we are looking at a Raphael are we disturbed by 
that artist's lack of the domestic virtues. Those matters are as 
remote as wonder whether Phidias was generous or miserly. One 
practical result of this misinterpretation in Byron’s case was that the 
young men who were his contemporaries fancied that when they 
sneered they were hardly to be distinguished from the great poet. 
More seriously, there is no doubt that the English opinion of Byron's 
life has seriously affected the opinion of his poetry. Yet a poem is 
just as much a work of art as a painting. The creative geniuses are 
those who have a yearning and the power to express something ; 
and it makes but little difference whether for that purpose they make 
use of a pen or a brush. 

Most of us Philistines, if we are in great grief, do not think of put- 
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ting our feelings into rhymed verse for the world to read; and many, 
doubtless, have wondered that almost every poet has done just this 
thing. Some private citizens, of course, do it because it is a fashion, 
or because they have a command of metre and language of which they 
are proud’ or vain ; but, generally, silence is the refuge of those who 
are in misery. Yet the very essential quality of a poet, of a true poet, 
is this burning desire to express himself without our shivering hesita- 
tions, — to say for us what we cannot say for ourselves ; and it is but 
a hasty judgment to assert that this comes from coldness. It would 
be coldness in us, because it would be a deliberate performance of 
something contrary to our nature, while they are only obeying their 
own impulses. They put our feelings into words, — just as a philoso- 
pher interprets the working of our mind, or a painter preserves what 
we see through a mist, and cannot set down. 

If reading a poet’s biography dogs not explain his genius, it is yet 
of service in showing the use he made of his gifts ; and of hardly any 
one is this statement truer than it is of Byron. Almost every line he 
wrote was the expression of himself, or what he took to be himself. 
That he should have been mistaken in regard to what he really was is 
neither unprecedented nor surprising. Many another young man has 
fancied himself an object of interesting gloom, and has grown first 
into and then out of misanthropy, misogyny, and contempt of the 
world. The circumstances of Byron's life are too familiar to need 
repetition here ; every one will remember how much more noticeable 
than any thing else was his lack of training. His mother’s influence, 
his poverty, his high position, his beauty, cleverness, and lameness, all 
combined to make him discontented with himself and every one else. 
His mode of life was not such as to bring him into accord with the 
average sentiments of ‘mankind, or to a complete comprehension of 
what the world really is. He was conscious of his own great power, 
and of course he seldom forgot his unhappiness. In the first two 
cantos of “ Childe Harold” he poured out his woes about his own mel- 
ancholy. In the preface he disclaimed all relationship with his hero, 
but it is not strange that his contemporaries should have preferred 
their own judgment to his assertion. That Childe Harold was the 
real Byron we, who have so much more testimony before us than even 
he had at the time, may well doubt. Yet all will agree that the hero 
of the poem bears a close resemblance to what Byron wanted to be, 
and to be thought, and to what he imagined that he was. 

Byron’s letters, which he wrote from the East at the very time that 
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he was composing “Childe Harold,” are full of boyishness, while his 
hero is a d/asé sinner who found nothing but gloom everywhere ; and 
it is just this gloom that forms the artificial part of the poem. There 
was, of course, melancholy in Byron’s nature, but at that time it was 
without direction, — it was, so to speak, but crude material ; for mel- 
ancholy, like any other quality, — like generosity, an affectionate dis- 
position, or ambition,—is liable to be misdirected, and to affect 
unfairly its owner’s judgment of things that would under other cir- 
cumstances be estimated at their right value. 

The same quality is shown in the tales which followed in time, as 
they did in manner, Scott's “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” &c. They can 
never be to us what they were to those who read them when they 
were new, for we know the East too well. There are certain poetical 
traits in these tales, but they are so unimportant in comparison with 
Byron’s other work that we need not linger over them longer than to 
notice the charm they helped throw over Byron himself. The posi- 
tion of a handsome unmarried nobleman has of itself certain attrac- 
tions; but when this nobleman is at the same time Childe Harold, 
Lara, the Corsair, &c., is prematurely melancholy, and has a long 
list of crimes on his conscience, is it any wonder that society, which 
so often makes lions of lambs, should have beet wild over him ? 

The shipwreck that he soon afterwards made of his life by his un- 
fortunate marriage was of the utmost importance so far as his poetry 
is concerned. When the massive British public was offended, the 
noble bard became what the French, when they pride themselves on 
their English, spell and call schocking. He fled from his country, 
never to see it again. What influence this sudden change had upon 
him is nowhere proved more clearly than by the great difference be- 
tween the first two and the last two cantos of “ Childe Harold.” At 
length Byron had reason for real melancholy. Before this he had 
been playing with life; so long as he was able at any time to return 
home he enjoyed absence from his native land. Now he had to taste 
the bitterness of exile. He had done his best to build up the notion 
that he was a monster of hideous vice, when suddenly he found out 
what it was to be considered one in real earnest. He had played 
the outlaw, and now he was one in reality. 

He was by no means the man to be overcome by circumstances, 
however, and although (with the usual success) he sought relief in 
dissipation, he also wrote verses that were full of genuine melan- 
choly. To us of a later day it may be that the melancholy he ex- 
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hibited is a trifle monotonous, and, judged by its poetical value and 
not as an expression of personal feeling, somewhat exaggerated ; yet it 
is impossible to deny the beauty, even if it be of a morbid kind, of 
much of his verse in the last half of “ Childe Harold.” Here he threw 
off all attempt at concealment, and there is no doubt of his identity 
with the hero. Formerly, as a German critic says, he had spoken 
from behind a mask, and now the mask had become his own face. It 
is a face, however, with but one expression. Wherever he goes, he 
drops the tear that is exceedingly like the tear shed at his last stop- 
ping-place, and there is no break in his misery. This is not entirely 
Byron’s fault; what we know under the somewhat vague name of 
Byronism was in the air at the time he himself was writing, just as a 
certain sort of pessimism is current coin nowadays. We all know 
how the irritating novel with the sad conclusion has been so success- 
ful, that we call a story that ends with a prosperous marriage old- 
fashioned. And besides this, in deference to the spirit of the age, 
science, —to say nothing of its straying from its beat to form the 
groundwork of novels, where it is as much out of place as is a police- 
man creeping into a bar-room, — has been lugged into the service of 
those who are unhappy unless they are proving that every thing is for 
the worst in this worst of worlds. As Julian Schmidt points out in 
an article on Byron,' Eduard von Hartman,—the man on whose 
shoulders fell Schopenhauer’s mantle, which he has cut over into the 
newest fashion, — has shown in his last book how not contented but 
jovial the thorough-going modern pessimist is, by drawing the picture 
of his own domestic and intellectual bliss, with wife and children, and 
an acknowledged position as arch-pessimist of the century. This he 
has done in bland unconsciousness of the way he has cut the ground 
from beneath his own feet, and disproved his whole philosophy, which 
aims only at proving every one utterly unhappy. After all, even if 
these men are right, their indecent exultation cannot be too severely 
condemned, 

What is now a matter of scientific proof was fifty and more years 
ago a matter of keen feeling. Volney’s “ Ruines,” a book seldom read 
now, shows this. / The reaction after the French Revolution disap- 
pointed many; others accepted the order of things, and either, like 
Keats, went back to antiquity, or, like Wordsworth, to what they took 
to be Nature. But Byron found no such consolation. Not that he did 
not have a strong feeling for Nature. He said, — 


1 Portraits aus dem xix. Jahrhundert, p. 28. 
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‘* High mountains are a feeling, but, the hum 
Of mighty cities torture.” 


And as for his songs about the ocean, what scnoolboy does not know 
them byheart? In general, however, he was either simply sad, or, as 
his “ Don Juan” proves, wilfully heartless. The gloom of those days 
was easily nourished. This sentence from “The Bachelor of the 
Albany” —“ It is ‘so romantic and Byronish to talk familiarly of 
thunder and affect a friendship with tornadoes” —is by no means 
inexact. The profession of intimacy with a water-fall was alone 
needed for the stock-in-trade of a representative poet. 

Yet it is manifestly unfair to judge Byron by the exaggerations of 
either himself or his followers. In “Childe Harold” he expresses his 
love of freedom, of Nature, and poetry in a way that puts a stop to all 
rude jesting. Take, for instance, the sixth stanza of Canto III. :— 


“Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do know. 
What am I? Nothing: but not so art thou, 
Soul of my thought! with whom I traverse earth, 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ dearth.” 


Here, and in the following stanzas, is to be noticed what Mr. Pal- 
grave has pointed out in a note to one of Byron’s poems in the 
“Golden Treasury,” that author’s command of strong thought and 
close reasoning in verse. It was in this quality — intellectual force — 
that Byron bears the resemblance to Dryden that Mr. Stopford Brooke 
mentions.! His range was narrow, yet within its limits there is but little 
English poetry that is more impressive. When Byron strayed away 
from himself he was hopelessly lost. As Goethe said of him: in his 
poetry he was fine, but when he began to reflect he was as a child. 
He had in short the faults and the virtues of his eloquence. He is 
not the man who has expressed eternal truths, but he has sung moods, 
which were common in his own day though now a little out of fash- 
.ion, with wonderful lyric charm; yet that is the boundary he never 
passed. He saw certain things clearly, — his own misery ; the discon- 
tent of those who throw away their chances ; his own difficulties in 
accepting revealed religion, — but he never reached that calmer ether 


1 English Literature, p. 160. 
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where the greatest poets subordinate their own feelings to the uni- 
versal feelings of humanity. He pleaded his own cause eloquently, 
but it was his own eloquence that limited him, — that kept him con- 
cerned with himself. Who ever heard of an eloquent judge? 

His “Don Juan” is, to a certain extent, a confession of his own 
weakness ; he has here, if the expression may be allowed, fouled his 
own nest. In the very year that he wrote the last canto of “ Childe 
Harold ” he began his “ Don Juan,” and it was probably in the later 
poem that he found the needed relief from the exalted tension of the 
other. Doubtless, in thus turning himself to ridicule, he was moved 
by a great many causes, such as boyish recklessness, bravado, and 
other more serious reasons ; but a perception of the part he was play- 
ing must have had much to do with it. In fact, Byron’s affectations 
are really much the most noticeable things in Moore’s biography. 
His diaries have the forced naturalness of a man who is posing to 
himself and to the world at large. There is no need of quoting in- 
stances ; it is hardly possible to open the book without coming across 
some remarks about himself which seem to show that he had in mind 
the day of their publication. Surely, this ungenuineness of his has 
had more than its due share in forming the popular verdict about him. 
So far as the critical judgment of his writings is concerned, this is 
very nearly, if not quite, inadmissible evidence. We read Pope's 
satires without much care for that poet’s ill-nature ; and the contrast 
between Rousseau’s professions and practice does not make us in- 
sensible to his eloquence. It should be the same with Byron. He 
should not be written down by his prose, or have his poetry con- 
demned on account of the errors of his life. There are very many 
better men who have written poorer poetry. 

In “ Don Juan,” however, he makes the most serious attack on the 
excellence of his verse. His whole method of turning every thing to 
ridicule is the exact opposite of the enthusiasm which must be present 
to make the highest poetry. In Heine we often find the same con- 
tradiction ; with all of his lyric tenderness, his charm of language, his 
ready feeling, the frequent reappearance of his jarring cynicism does 
not make up by its cleverness for the way it disturbs the harmony of 
his writings. With all his generous outfit, Heine never reaches the 
high land that was Goethe's demesne; he never satisfies us, fine as 
many of his poems are, in the same way that the older German poet 
does. He seems to be playing on a faulty instrument; to be sure he 
brings forth lovely music, but he too often mars the effect by some 
wilful discord. 
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But in “ Don Juan” Byron was aiming rather at turning the whole 
world to ridicule. He strove to denounce hypocrisy and sentimentality, 
to write the modern epic of society, and expose all conventional shams, 
by taking his hero through the different countries of Europe, and giv- 
ing him in each one an experience characteristic of the social forms 
of the country and Juan’s traditional fame. Fortunately the poem 
was never concluded ; and, even as it is, it is too long. The Russian 
episode, for instance, has nothing to justify its existence; it is but 
an anecdote, which is not new, enlarged. And when Don Juan gets 
to England the satire is by no means wonderful. Of cleverness there 
is no lack anywhere, and in the first cantos there are not only single 
stanzas but passages of real beauty ; yet the impression the whole 
poem leaves is one of disappointment. Here was Byron devoting all 
his force to.reconstructing English society, which he detested for its 
hollowness ; and a great part of what he had to say was that war was a 
terrible thing. Where he is at his best is possibly in his digressions ; 
as, for an example of the amusing kind, at the end of the third canto 
when he attacks his contemporary poets. Certainly few writers have 
had the movement that he had. As an effort to remodel the English 
world the poem is a complete failure. No one was ever better fitted 
for a combatant than Byron, with his wonderful mastery of expression, 
his persistent force of argument; but he had nothing very definite to 
say. He did not like this or that, and he knew how to express his 
hates ; he had no great message to deliver. He felt acutely enough 
the detestation of things as they were, but he had nothing better to 
suggest. Although he sighed for a democracy, it was with the petu- 
lance of an aristocrat. He was like the reddest republican in this, 
that he wanted the levelling process applied to others ; even when he 
went to Greece, what he wanted was to be sent in the future as minister 
to Washington. The statement that he and Shelley were alike in the 
love of freedom is of the kind that must be more doubted as time goes 
on. Shelley loved freedom as a saint loves virtue; but Byron, it would 
almost seem, looked on it as a means of tormenting his foes. 

In proportion as Byron’s dexterity in the management of verse is 
most striking, his failure in his grandest designs is only the more to 
be lamented. What he has done is to show us what we must ask for 
in the execution of great designs. His was a great natural force, but 
it spent itself on what may almost be called whims. We can admire 
his fervor, but we cannot help regretting the objects on which it was 
so often squandered. He was a great poet in manner, but at times 
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what he had to say was of no more value than the exercise of a rheto- 
rician. This is expressed more clearly by an anonymous writer in a 
review of Elze’s “ Life of Lord Byron,” in speaking of a comparison 
between Byron and Milton: “ The magnificent Milton, with all of the 
pride of spirit that possessed Byron and set him at war with heaven, 
earth, and himself, making his life a chaos, was further gifted with an 
intellectual power and a commanding force of will which compelled 
and subjugated his passions and feelings, methodizing, controlling, 
and ordering his own life, both outward and inward ; and, as his last 
gift, the result of mental, moral, and physical grace and strength in 
happy union, he was endowed with a perception of the beautiful, which 
enabled him to work with an artist’s hand to the production of com- 
plete results. What fine lines and tens of lines are in comparison with 
finished poems ; what Lara is to Satan, and Manfred to Samson, 


“ ¢ Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves,’ 


and yet hero and demigod ; what the tossing of the wave is to the 
movement of the tidal stream,—is what Byron is when weighed in 
the balance against Milton.” And what is true of him in comparison 
with Milton is equally true of him in comparison with other great 
poets. The lyric passages are what time will prove most lasting. 
The Ave Maria at the end of the third canto of “ Don Juan,” with its 
stanza taken from an exquisite fragment of Sappho’s verse, — 


“O Hesperus! thou bringest all good things ” — 


is a good example. Yet the sustained beauty of this passage is marred 
by these lines : — 
“ Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 
In nameless print, that I have no devotion ; 
But set those persons down with me to pray, 
And you shall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into heaven the shortest way,” — 


lines which remind the reader of Heine’s frequent interruption of 
himself by some irrelevant remark. ‘ 

In Byron’s plays there is no such interruption ; they are for the 
most part monotonous to a tiresome degree. It is with surprise, too, 
that the reader finds how rugged is Byron’s versification in them, 
especially in comparison with his unequalled fluency elsewhere. How 
deficient they are in dramatic action, in even conventional naturalness, 
it is not necessary to show here. Byron has not so many readers 
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nowadays that warnings need be utteted against any part of his writ- 
ings. That our grandfathers’ blood should have run cold on reading 
“Manfred” is but one of those facts that perhaps only our grandchildren 
will understand, in case the pendulum of taste swings back again to 
the place it once occupied. Taine, to be sure, calls Manfred the twin- 
brother of Faust; but it is often the case that of twins one is weak 
and short-lived. When we take up “ Manfred” we do not find the poem 
in any way a revelation to us ; even the most powerful lines fall on 
nearly indifferent ears.- These are not the days of romantic sadness ; 
our gloom ponders, not over mysterious, thrilling crimes, but over 
wasted effort, aimless lives, controlled by petty circumstances. In 
time, what we have read with the warmest feeling will seem unread- 
able to our descendants ; and, as it is, how many people, when they 
want to take up an old novel, choose “ The Mill on the Floss,” for in- 
stance? The tragedy it contains is too bitter for many readers, who 
are almost as loath to follow Maggie’s sad and vain struggle against 
every-day fate as they would be to live over again yet unforgotten 
griefs in their own lives. Doubtless, the very grimness of our real- 
ism is wut the effect of a natural reaction, and the exact truth is as 
far from us as from those we smile at with gentle contempt. 

Yet while Byron is responsible for a good deal of playing with mel- 
ancholy, just as he put on a cynical expression when he sat to Thor- 
waldsen for his bust, there is enough that is genuine in his lyrical 
outbursts to keep his name prominent even now when he is lament- 
ably out of fashion. In spite of all that was foolish and theatrical 
about him, his genuine love of certain sides of Nature and certain 
qualities of freedom should never be forgotten. After all, he is his 
own best defender, as he was his own worst foe ; and, although it is no 
harder to find bombast in his poetry than it is to find affectation in 
his life, it is also easy to find much in his writing to admire. At any 
rate he cannot justly be ignored, as he has been for many years. 

Goethe said of him that some passages in his poetry sounded 
like suppressed parliament speeches ; and certainly it is the rhetorical 
side of his poetry which is one of its most striking traits. Byron had 
strong, though narrow, feeling, command of language, a logical intel- 
lect, and wit; but, as Scherer points out, these are more truly the 
qualifications of an orator than of apoet. Byron has “less imagination 
than rhetoric. . . . We must be careful not to confound eloquence 
with poetry. Eloquence is speech serving for the expression of per- 
sonal emotion ; poetry, which is infinitely more varied and more dis- 
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interested, is making clear, by means of language, that element of 
beauty which is in every thing, and which must be felt and set forth.” 
Byron was always singing, with wonderful spirit it is true, his own 
sufferings, his unhappy life with his mother and wife ; but beyond this 
he seldom went. When he did, it was in lyric verse that cannot leave 
all readers cold. But whether he calls his subject “ Childe Harold,” 
“Don Juan,” “ Manfred,” “ Lara,” “ Cain,” or whatever it may be, he 
never reaches the impersonal side of poetry, — the poetry which is 
eternally true, beyond and above the accidental fate of any one man. 

It is true that all the greatest poets have mourned the sadness of 
man’s fate ; that Homer spoke of man as the most miserable of beings 
that live and move on earth; that Sophocles said, “ Never to be at all, 
‘excels all fame;” that Euripides, and Lucretius, and the Psalmist, 
and Job, and Solomon, and Dante, and Shakspeare, have all said the 
same thing in their own way, — yet how different is their voice from 
Byron’s personal discontent and ready satire! Compare him, too, with 
Shelley, whom he so nearly overawed, and so quickly outstripped in 
contemporary popularity. Byron saw the moods of society ; Shelley 
was a leader of humanity. 

still, Parnassus is not yet uncomfortably crowded, and Byron has 
his own place there; to which, although it has been somewhat neg- 
lected of late years, pilgrims are pretty sure to pay attention. They 
will be, for the most part, young and enthusiastic, and in time they 
will have a new devotion for some other poet, or possibly they. will 
lose all interest in poetry ; but their places will be taken by fresh 
crowds, and the number will probably remain about the same. By- 
ron’s ardor will never want admirers; but his wasted force can hardly 
be sufficiently regretted. 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 
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HILOSOPHERS have long considered it as probable that in a 
state of nature death and individual annihilation were no evils 
in the sense in which pain, degeneration, and uncompensated loss 
deserve that name ; and if such an important factor as the agency of 
man could be omitted from our calculations, we could still arrive at a 
similar conclusion, even without any compromise with the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. Death from old age is a late sunset, which even 
after a happy day is generally welcome, while a premature end is 
commonly the close of evils which have begun to outweigh the joys 
of life. As a consequence of disease, — if disease itself be not some- 
thing abnormal and artificially produced, — death is not always a eu- 
thanasia, though its physical sufferings are probably trifling compared 
with those that have preceded it ; and most beasts of prey kill their 
victims so quickly and unexpectedly that their death is simply the end 
of life, — rarely of a very valuable life. For all carnivorous animals 
which leave their prey the least chance of escape or successful resist- 
ance confer an indirect benefit on the species by eliminating its weak 
and decrepit individuals, — just as epidemic diseases benefit an over- 
populated country by hastening the non-survival of the least fit. 
When Vishnu resigns his power to Siva, we may generally conclude 
that life has ceased to be a blessing. 

But Pindar’s aphorism — 4} vars Satpovia, dAXr’ ov Oeia éoti (natura 
demonia est, non divina) — would be fully justified if we hold our All- 
mother responsible for the doings of the eccentric biped whose power 
has almost wrenched the earthly sceptre from her hands, unless rather 
the preternatural origin of the human mind should be inferred from 
the fact that here, as elsewhere, its agency is a discord in the cosmic 
harmony, — for better or worse a disturbing element in the order of 
Nature. Only the victims of man suffer vivisection, a lingering death 
whose tortures outweigh the relief from any conceivable evils of life ; 
and man alone selects as his prey the strongest and most perfect 
individuals of every kind, and whose removal, therefore, cannot be 
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supposed to further the ultimate interests of their species. It is 
doubtful if all the hostile powers of Nature combined have contributed 
so much toward the frightful sum of misery and the degeneration of 
the human race as the misdirected energy of our fellow-men ; for dur- 
ing whole centuries that energy has been devoted to the elimination 
of the nobility of mankind, if the enlightened, the truthful, the manly, 
the enemies of slavery and superstition, have a prior claim to that 
title. The superstition of the medizeval priests and stupidity such as 
that of their dupes were surely a kind of mental disease, so that the 
social tendency of the Middle Ages actually favored the survival of the 
imbecile, by making common-sense a capital crime. The victims of 
the Inquisition and of many Oriental despots were generally men 
whose death was in every sense of the word a misfortune to them- 
selves and to their age ; and not individuals only, but whole families and 
tribes have thus been butchered alive: the Barmecides, the Colonnas, 
and Abencerrages owed a premature and exceptionally horrible death 
to the very qualities which in a state of nature would have secured 
them an exceptionally long and happy life. Under the auspices of 
Solyman III. and Muhammed Baber Khan, the art of extirpating 
whole families with all their retainers and sympathizers was elaborated 
to the perfection of an exact science ; but it has been reserved for our | 
own century to transfer that science to the larger field of international 
politics, and to achieve the murder of an entire nation in the prime of 
its manhood and strength. . 

About three months ago (May, 1879), some German and English 
papers quoted a dispatch to the St. Petersburg Go/os, reporting the 
surrender and expulsion en masse of the Mingrelian insurgents, — 
the last tribe of the Mahometan population of Transcaucasia, — and 
thus complacently announced the last act of an historical tragedy 
whose horrors reduce all the pathos of modern and ancient fiction 
to trivial insignificance. 

History abounds with the records of unsuccessful attempts upon 
the national life of small republics, whose valor and patriotism enabled 
them to defy despots and despotic coalitions ; also of the conquest 
and obliteration of moribund empires, which were superseded by a 
more vigorous race as decaying plants and animals are absorbed by 
other organisms ; but the now accomplished fate of Circassia is the 
first indubitable instance of a successful attempt at political vivisec- 
tion, —the dismemberment and actual annihilation of a living and 
powerfully resisting nation of athletes and heroes. 
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The Circassian exodus which has now been concluded by the ex- 
patriation of the highlanders of Mingrelia (a sort of Caucasian 
Montenegro) began in the winter of 1864, when 200,000 Lesghian 
families were expelled from their mountain homes by order of the 
Czar, and driven forth, starving and almost naked, to implore the 
hospitality of the Turkish government. Of more than half a million 
human beings who left Tiflis on the last of November, 1864, about 
one third reached the province of Adrianople, some twenty thousand 
were cared for in the hospitals of Smyrna and Stamboul, and the rest 
either died outright from hunger and exposure or were abandoned on 
the roadside to perish at their leisure. 

Their crime was to have been conquered, to have been overcome 
by sheer brute force, after a resistance which in heroic valor and self- 
denying fortitude has never been equalled since the dawn of authentic 
history. Neither the followers of Ziska nor the grenadiers of the 
great Frederic achieved by religious enthusiasm or the power of dis- 
cipline what patriotism taught those poor mountaineers to dare and 
endure ; “but they had to learn,” as Count Lermontoff, the historian 
of the Conquest of Caucasus, pleases to remark, “that the days are 
past when stubbornness could enlist the aid of the immortals.” 

In 1781, when the Empress Catharine stopped at Azov on a visit 
to the southern part of her dominions, she was struck by the majestic 
aspect of the Daghestan Mountains which interpose their snow-capped 
ramparts between the Russian steppes and the garden-lands of Tiflis 
and Georgia; and on that day the conquest was first resolved upon 
which has since been accomplished at a cost of three million human 
lives. As early as 1783, General Lazareff made a raid into the valley 
of the Terek, but was driven back with:the loss of 6,000 men, and had 
to recruit his forces in the Ukraine till the spring of the following 
year, when he landed at Anapa and attempted the same region from 
the south side. He was again repulsed, but fortified the village of 
Redout Kaleh on the sea-coast ; and thus established a base of opera- 
tions for all future expeditions, which year after year were sent forth, 
and as often vanquished, though with greater and greater difficulty, 
by that heroic resistance which mere butcher’s arithmetic could foresee 
must cease at last. Lazareff and his successor, General Godolitsch, 
gratified the Czarina by a monthly bulletin of raids and massacres ; 
and there is something inexpressibly revolting in their cynic admis- 
sion of the superior strategy and valor of an enemy whom they hoped 
to subdue by starvation and rwse,— that is, treachery, and the massacre 
of hostages and non-combatants. 
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The passes of Western Caucasus were defended by the Lesghians 
and Ossetes, who in 1795 could still muster a force of 60,000 warriors 
in the Spartan sense of the word ; but with the return of every spring, 
a fresh swarm of Cossacks, Calmucks, and Muscovite serfs fell upon 
that devoted band standing at bay like a wild animal against a pack 
of butcher dogs. The valleys were devastated, domestic animals 
were slain, the az/s, or mountain villages of Western Lesghia, were 
burned, and their defenceless inhabitants butchered ; and in innumer- 
able encounters the passes were strewn with the bones, and the moun- 
tain streams of Circassia dyed with the blood, of her native sons, who, 
though almost always victorious, found no time to repair their losses 
before an imperial ukase sent a new horde of bloodhounds against them. 
Yet in 1824, more than forty years after the commencement of the 
hostilities which had already cost the lives of nearly half a million of 
his subjects, the Czar could not yet call a square yard of the Caucasus 
his own, unless he kept within cannon range of his forts. 

But his successor, Nicholas I., made the subjugation of Circassia 
his life problem, to solve which he shrank neither from expenses nor 
from the most barbarous inhumanities. So soon as he had bullied 
the Turks into the peace of Adrianople, and crushed Poland by the 
campaign of 1831, he turned the whole power of his enormous empire 
against the highlands of Lesghia, and for the first time forced the 
pass of Dariel, which had been kept by a single tribe of less than twenty 
thousand fighting men for more than half a century. But General 
Ivelitch, the Russian commander-in-chief, soon discovered his mistake 
if he had anticipated an easy conquest. Common danger united all 
the highland tribes of Western and Central Caucasus under the com- 
mand of Kassi Mullah, and when the Muscovite hordes poured through 
the defiles of the Kurdagh Range acarnage commenced to which only 
the invasion of France by the Huns furnishes a parallel. Fifteen bat- 
tles were fought in as many weeks, and though the Russians made their 
way to the plateau of Elbassan, their loss was too serious to attempt 
the reduction of Kassi Mullah’s stronghold, the rock-fortress of Aul 
Himri, which was in sight on the opposite mountains. But when a 
reinforcement of 14,000 men under General Grabbe appeared on the 
plateau, Ivelitch ordered an assault, and Aul Himri was taken, after 
a defence which makes Kassi Mullah the peer of Wallace and Leon- 
idas. No prisoners were taken, but of a garrison of 2,000 heroes 
only seven escaped, among them Shamyl Ben Haddin, the companion 
and successor of the brave Mullah, who, crippled by the fragment 
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of a shell, had risen to his knees and cheered his men till four bayo- 
nets passed through his breast and a last shout of “ Allah Akbar!” 
from his lips. 

While charging up the mountain and during the escalade the Rus- 
sians had lost three men out of every ten of their entire force, and 
did not dare to advance any further till joined by a strong body of 
artillery which had been delayed near Dariel for several weeks. By 
a laborious march of sixteen days, enlivened by several skirmishes, 
they advanced then to the basin of the upper Terek, and began to 
fortify a camp on the site of the present military colony of St. 
Michael. 

But Shamyl had not been idle, and on Sept. 2, 1837, he sur- 
prised Ivelitch with 11,000 men, whom he had picked from the iron- 
fisted highlanders of Northern Lesghia. A little before sunrise, the 
camp was attacked with such fury that the outworks were carried 
almost at the first onset. The artillery-men were overpowered, their 
. guns turned against the centre of the camp, and before noon the 
troops of Ivelitch began their retreat, which soon degenerated into a 
chaotic flight. Out of an army of 60,000 men only 22,000 reached 
the fortified village of Kasra, fourteen miles beyond Dariel. — 

Ivelitch was recalled, and the command entrusted to Count Yer- 
moloff, who made Kasra the centre of a vast winter camp, to provide 
accommodations for the armed multitudes that arrived by regiments 
every day. When the snow began to thaw, Yermoloff put his host in 
marching order, and so soon as the mountain streams had subsided 
sufficiently to allow the transport of artillery, 155,000 men passed 
through the mountain-gate of Dariel and began the ascent of the 
eastern highlands. Then began that war of extermination in which 
the conquest of every square mile of ground was. paid for with the 
lives of a thousand Russians and sealed with the destruction of every 
living thing, till the fertile woodlands from Terek to Tiflis were con- 
verted into a naked waste and the mountain-creeks dried up into arid 
gorges. The patriots had to retreat to the barren summit regions of 
the Leila Range, and in the winter of 1856 the Russian advance 
reached the eastern slope, where they intrenched themselves at Der- 
. bend, the ancient Pylae Caucasiae ; so that their chain of forts now 
extended from the Caspian to the Euxine, and from Mount Kasbek 
to the mouth of the Araxes. 

Yet even in this desperate situation the Circassian chiefs uniformly 
rejected the proposals of the invader, refusing the offers of a truce 
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and general amnesty, and dismissing Yermoloff's emissaries unheard, 
as if resolved to accept no compromise between independence and 
extermination, But they certainly left nothing untried which diplo- 
matic prudence on the one hand and the courage of desperation on 
the other could suggest ; for at the very time when Shamyl devoted 
the first-born of his clan to lead the forlorn hope against Fort Michael, 
his envoys pleaded the cause of their country at all the courts of 
Western and Southern Europe, and even attempted to subsidize the 
liberal French press with the scanty means at their disposal. 

The companions of Shamyl had to live on beechnuts and water; 
and, to increase their distress, the winter of 1857 was so exception- 
ally severe that cattle and horses perished in the lower valleys, while 
the mountain ridges became almost uninhabitable. In the following 
spring, Yermoloff, reinforced by two divisions under Prince Barya- 
tinski, resumed his operations and drove the guerillas from mountain 
to mountain till the campaign became a mere man-hunt, in which the 
pursuers had to fear an ambush in every thicket and a man-trap at 
every ford, while the roving Cossacks patrolled the villages after dark, 
to intercept the refugees who might return from their hiding-places 
in the jungles. The long, horrible struggle ended by the capture of 
Shamyl on the Plateau of Ghunib, Sept. 6, 1859. 

Shamyl Ben Haddin, a man whose name is almost unknown to 
America and Western Europe, has left a record in the memory of his 
countrymen about which coming generations may kindle into worship. 
Unless ultimate success alone be a criterion of merit, the exploits of 
Hannibal, of Cromwell, of Kosciusko and Garibaldi appear trifling in 
comparison with the feats of the Lesghian prophet-chieftain. There 
is a somewhat doubtful tradition about a Gothic knight, named Pela- 
gius or Pelayo, whose father had been slain with King Roderic in the 
battle of Xeres de la Frontera, and who, when Spain was overrun by 
the Saracens, enlisted a corps of volunteers from the Christian fugi- 
tives and with their aid defended himself year after year in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Pyrenees, till the power of the Moors was broken 
in the seven days’ fight of Tours, and the little band of patriots re- 
ceived succors from their brethren in Southern France. If the story 
of Pelayo should be authentic, the achievements of Shamyl Ben Had- 
din are hardly equalled ; otherwise they stand altogether unapproached 
by any thing the history of the world could adduce from the records 
of the last four thotsand years. The Pass of Thermopylz, though 
defended against greater odds, was only defended for twenty-four 
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hours, while the followers of Shamyl maintained their ground for 
more than twenty-four years. Mithridates, king of Pontus and As- 
syria, resisted the power ef Rome for even a longer period ; but his 
resources were almost as vast as those of the Ordis Romanus, while 
the Circassian patriot, with never more than 20,000 fighting men, 
defied the legions of the Russian Empire, which were increased under 
Prince Baryatinski to ninety-five regiments of infantry, forty of artil- 
lery, and 1,600 folks of mounted Cossacks, — together almost one third 
of amillion. Frederic the Great, in the Seven Years’ War, showed the 
same manful self-reliance, fortitude, and heroic scorn of compromise ; 
but would he not have surrendered Brandenburg and Berlin as well 
as Silesia, if the four-fold numerical superiority of his enemies had 
been increased forty-fold, the seven years protracted to twenty- 
seven, and his regimen restricted to a diet of beechnuts and water? 
Or, to take an illustration from the history of our own country, 
would the resistance of General Lee have been prolonged for, we 
will not say twenty-seven years but that number of weefs, if Virginia 
had been attacked by a combination of the “solid South” with the 
solid North, East, and West ; if all the artillery, all the horses, all the 
cooking stoves, medicine chests, tents, shoes, blankets, flour, sugar, 
and coffee, as well as all the cash, had been monopolized by General 
Grant, and Lee’s own commissary supplies reduced to the hickory-nuts 
and wild berries of the Blue Ridge? How few of our hardy ances- 
tors would have undertaken for any temporal or eternal reward what 
the Lesghian chieftain has done, and done in vain. His followers 
diminished from year to year and at last succumbed,— worn out, in 
the most brutal sense of the term, by an ungenerous enemy who in- 
creased the terror of his superior force by atrocities which make the 
conquest of Caucasus the blackest page in the history of the world. 
There is no doubt that the preposterous tyranny of the first gov- 
ernor of Transcaucasia (Prince Baryatinski, who exacted a capitation 
tax of sixteen rubles and punished the relatives and neighbors of 
fugitive defaulters) had no other object but to goad the wretched 
natives into open resistance, with a view of getting a pretext for 
massacres which would only have ended with the life of the last Cir- 
cassian, if the Governor had been continued in office for another term 
or two. But when the reports of Colonel D’Estaing and Sir Henry 
H. Bulwer! called the attention of Western Europe to these outrages, 


1... “ What have we done that we must fight night and day, that our cattle are carried 
off, that our houses are burnt, and that our young men have to die and our old ones and 
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the Russian government changed its tactics, and conceived the equally 
inhuman though somewhat less barbarous project of banishing the 
_ Caucasian Mahometans ex masse. After a last raid, signalized by 

cruelties that must have reconciled the survivors to almost any exile, 
the natives of Daghestan, Lesghia, and Circassia proper were assem- 
bled at Fort St. Michael and dispatched to the frontier va Tiflis by 
detachments of 10,000 or 15,000, under the escort of large bodies of 
infantry and mounted lancers. 

The Daghestan highlanders, who failed to appear at the rendezvous, 
defeated their aggressors in a pitched battle; but, upon learning the 
fate of their countrymen, retreated to the Kuban valley, where they 
stood at bay for a couple of weeks and then made their way to the 
frontier by a different route, while a single clan escaped to the Min- 
grelian highlands, where, favored by the ruggedness of their moun- 
tains and the neighborhood of the Turkish border, they maintained 
themselves till 1877, or nearly thirteen years after the expulsion of 
their countrymen. 

Besides being the most warlike tribe of a country in which every 
man was a warrior, the natives of Daghestan were admitted to be the 
superiors of the Tyrolese Gemsenjager in stature and strength; and 
Colonel D’Estaing, who witnessed the execution of fifty insurgents of 
their clan at Vladikafkas, expresses his doubt if an equal number of 
classic profiles could be found in the largest city of modern Italy. 
“TI do not know whether the age of chivalry could match such forms 
and faces,” says he; “ but I am afraid it will need many centuries of 
regeneration before Europe shall look upon their like again. Five 
bareheaded young desperadoes were standing together in the front- 
rank, the appearance of any one of whom in the nether world might 
have consoled Dejanira for the loss of her husband.” 

The Russians maintain a standing army of 80,000 men at Tiflis, 
and from 90,000 to 120,000 at Sebastopol and in the littoral of the 
children and women to perish ? Why do the Turks and the English not help us , why are 
they the friends of the Russians? . . . But if it is not possible to afford this help for the 
preservation of our country and race, then we pray to be afforded facilities for removing to 
a place of safety our helpless and miserable children and women that are perishing by the 
brutal attacks of the enemy, as well as by the effects of famine ; and if neither of these two 
requests be taken into consideration, and if in our destitute condition we are utterly anni- 
hilated notwithstanding our appeals to the mercy and grace of the Governments, then we 
shall not cease to invoke our right in the presence of the Lord of the Universe, of Him who 
has confided to your Majesty sovereignty, strength, and power for the purpose of protect- 


ing the helpless.” — A Petition from the Circassians forwarded to Earl Russell by Sir 
#7. H. Bulwer. 
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Black Sea between Benda and Kertsch ; and it is certainly remarkable 
that the same troops of the power which had quelled the most des- 
‘perate insurrection of the Poles in a single year, and compelled the 
surrender of the Hungarian patriots after a campaign of only ten 
weeks, — that the same troops, partly officered by the same generals, 
were defied for thirteen years by the defenders of a small mountain 
district whose entire population, variously estimated from 50,000 to 
75,000, certainly never exceeded that of a Russian provincial town. 
The truth probably is that they could not trust their own Christian 
subjects in Armenia, nor the Crim Tartars who rose upon their Gov- 
ernor in 1821, and again in 1829 during the Turkish campaign under 
Sabalkanski Diebitsch. But two years ago, when the projected inva- 
sion of Asia Minor had concentrated three divisions of the regular 
army in Transcaucasia, the opportunity seemed favorable for trying 
conclusions with the stiff-necked mountaineers ; and the third army 
corps received orders to recruit its cavalry in the upper Kuban valley, 
and to make an example of the first aw/ that should venture upon any 
hostile demonstration. 

In the last week of June, 1877, forty regiments under General Ter- 
gusoff, with the guides and scouts of the Tiflis garrison, advanced to 
Aul Ramath and entered the mountains from the east, by ascending 
the valley of the Ingur, the principal tributary of the Kuban River. 
A pretext for violence was soon found ; their vanguard having been 
fired upon near the hamlet of Sidi Elgor, they put the inhabitants to 
the sword, and after some skirmishes with the neighboring settlers 
they advanced upon Aul Ingur, the principal stronghold of the tribe. 
The Mingrelian chiefs had assembled their men on a plateau near the 
last named village, and supposing some frontier post of the Turkish 
border to be the objective point of the invaders, awaited their passage 
in sullen inactivity. But at the rumor of the Elgor massacre they ’ 
flew to arms, and when the Muscovite cavalry followed the Ingur 
valley instead of turning to the south, they could not mistake the 
purpose of the expedition, and resolved to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. | 

Their superior knowledge of the territory-enabled them to circum- 
vent the Russian line of march, and as soon as Tergusoff's division 
had entered the defile of Asmakdan he was attacked in flank and rear 
with a suddenness and impetuosity which nearly demoralized the 
entire army corps. The Russian troopers dismounted and charged 
the hills again and again, but were as often driven back by the fire oi 
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nine thousand Circassian rifles, handled by as many veteran sharp- 
shooters, while the artillery-men had to serve their guns behind a 
rampart of their dead horses and comrades. The echo of the can- 
nonade was heard in the Kuban valley, and large reinforcements 
were hurried up from Patigorsk and Fort St. Nicholas; but before 
they reached the battle-field Teergusoff's division had sustained losses 
which disqualified it for the conquest of Asia Minor, and enabled 
Muktar Pasha to take the offensive with such signal success. On 
the second day the commander of Fort Nicholas arrived with seven 
regiments of cavalry, and while his lancers engaged the Circassians 
in the lower valley the infantry forced the pass from above, and Ter- 
gusoff then ordered a general advance. The nine thousand Mingre- 
lians died almost to the last man; but the losses of the third army 
corps taught the Russians by an argumentum ad hominem that 
human beings have rights which even a Czar should respect, and 
that their despair cannot be provoked with impunity. 

All the able-bodied men of the tribe had perished at Asmakan, and 
their sons and fathers were repeatedly decimated by cavalry raids 
from Fort Nicholas and different expeditions from Tiflis and Vladi- 
kafkas. The survivors, therefore, must have consisted chiefly or 
entirely of widows and invalids, and that these should really have 
been expelled zz ¢o¢o would imply an almost unimaginable degree of 
inhumanity. Incredible as it may appear, however, the report of the: 
Russian governor leaves no doubt of the fact. The census of 1875 
estimates the remaining native population of Daghestan and Cir- 
cassia proper at 7,000, and that of Mingrelia at 65,000. The six 
thousand families or “tents” which encamped at Bayazid this spring, 
after crossing the Araxes, must have represented a total of at least 
30,000 souls, or probably every living human being who, after the 
Turkish campaign and the subsequent raids, could be found in the 
above named three provinces; so that Mingrelia and Transcaucasia, 
comprising a territory of about 100,000 square miles, must have been 
entirely depopulated of their Mahometan inhabitants. 

“ The difficulty of apprehending the malcontents,” says the Go/os, 
“was aggravated by the circumstance that the Mingrelians had been 
warned by fugitives from the Mosdlman settlements, and had re- 
moved their invalids and provisions to the mountain wilds of the 
Minghi-Dagh Range. The Usbeks [a tribe of western Daghestan] 
offered no resistance, but, having exhausted or wasted the supplies 
furnished them by the Imperial commissioner, tarried near the fron- 
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tier till they received a further viaticum of fifty copecks [30 cents] 
per family, to help them through as far as Erzeroum,” —a distance of 
more than go English miles! 

The Mingrelians were the last tribe of the Transcaucasian abori- 
genes, and from Anapa to Baku the highlands of the Caucasus are 
now abandoned to the wild beasts of the wilderness and the wilder 
outlaws of the Armenian borderland. Here and there along the 
hanks of the Araxes some Russian cherry-distillers and lumbermen 
have permanent encampments, and the valley of Daghestan, the 
birthland of Kassi Mullah, has been converted into a penal colony 
for vagabonds and communists, with a fort where the convicts of 
the Russian infantry from the southern provinces expiate “ military 
offences of the second degree,” — theft, drunkenness, and neglect of 
duty. The rest is a wilderness; only near the headwaters of the 
Rion (the Phasis of the Argonauts) a few Mingrelian refugees were 
overlooked during the last exodus, and, upon being discovered, ap- 
pealed to the clemency of the Governor, hoping that their expulsion 
would be postponed till after the recovery of some of their sick and 
wounded; but the fiat has gone forth, and before the end of next 
winter the last remnant of the ill-fated nation will have been con- 
signed to exile and destitution. In other words, the manliest and 
most beautiful race of our century, and beyond all comparison the 
bravest of any age or country of our earth, has been exterminated to 
make room for the besotted dregs of a vicious despotism. 

Post festum hospites; future artists and ethnographers, coming to 
Daghestan to study the human form divine in its most perfect type, 
. will have to content themselves with the skull-bones which the 
ticket-of-leave men of Fort Yaroslaw still exhume from the cairns 
and tumuli of the neighboring mountains. 

But to the Circassians themselves their untimely grave has per- 
haps been a refuge from worse evils, since the doom of Poland would 
have been the penalty of submission ; and in thus far, at least, they 
have still been the arbiters of their own destiny. Five successive 
generations have been called upon to decide between death and a 
Muscovite citizenship, and they have deliberately chosen death as the 
less horrible alternative. By a hundred years’ war and the sacrifice 
of a million human lives the Russians have thus become the undis- 
puted master of a graveyard, but they will hardly find it a remunera- 
tive acquisition. The tendency of the cosmic regulations is adverse 
to cruelty, and we may trust that the same by-law of Nature which 
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prevents the hunter from digesting the flesh of a tortured animal 
will not permit the butchers of the Circassian patriots to utilize their 
victory. For alimentary purposes vivisection is an unprofitable 
business. 

The fate of Shamyl, like that of John Huss, makes it evident that 
the utmost human efforts in the best possible cause are no guarantee 
of success; but if his heroic resistance has failed to save him, it has 
not therefore been wholly in vain. He has shown what valor may 
dare against desperate odds, even without the favor of fortune, and 
what greater numbers might accomplish under happier auspices. 
The Nemesis of History deals with nations, not with individuals, and 
the next general insurrection of southern Russia may prove what the 
Thirty Years’ War proved before,— that tyranny has reached the 
term of its power, if it has made deliverance more desirable than life 
itself. 

Feuix L. Oswacp, 
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II. 


THE CONFERENCE AND THE WAR. 


ote E 1st of September, 1876, was marked by a new revolution at 
Constantinople. Sultan Murad V. had been unable to attend 
to the affairs of Government from the day when his reason had been 
affected by the assassination of his ministers, about two weeks after 
his accession to the throne. Although he was not supposed to be 
incurable, the Divan thought that the political crisis demanded a sul- 
tan who was capable of deciding pending questions. They deposed 
Murad V. and appointed his brother Abd-ul-Hamid in his place. 

It was at this time that public opinion in England forced the 
Beaconsfield Government to change its policy towards Turkey. Lord 
Derby, in vigorous dispatches, condemned the Bulgarian massacres 
and demanded the punishment of the leading offenders. He also 
proposed to the Great Powers to assemble a Conference to settle the 
affairs of Turkey, and, while maintaining her territorial integrity, to 
secure good government to the European Provinces by the moral in- 
fluence of united Europe. This proposition appears to have been 
first made by Lord Derby in dispatches to Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg, Oct. 5, 1876. The idea was favorably received at Rome, 
strongly opposed at Vienna and Constantinople, objected to at Berlin, 
doubted at Paris, and questioned, especially as to details, at St. Peters- 
burg. This was certainly not a hopeful beginning; and by October 
30 Lord Derby gave it up, attributing the failure of the effort of 
England to the differences which had arisen as to the armistice be- 
tween Servia and Turkey. The question of the armistice having 
been settled by the ultimation of Russia, Lord Derby returned to 
his plan of a Conference at once, and madea formal proposition to the 
Powers on November 4. He says :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government have determined to renew the suggestion made by 
them on the Sth ult. and to take the initiative in proposing that a Conference should 
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be held forthwith at Constantinop/e, in which all the guaranteeing Powers and the 
Porte should take part; and each Government should be at liberty to appoint two 
plenipotentiaries to represent it. 

“Her Majesty’s Government also submit as the basis for the deliberations of 
the Conference, — 

“1. The Independence and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

“2. A declaration that the Powers do not intend to seek for and will not seek 
for any territorial advantages, any exclusive influence, or any concession with re- 
gard to the commerce of their subjects, which those of any other nation may not 
equally obtain. 

“3. The basis of pacification proposed (by England) to the Porte Septem- 
ber 21; namely, (@) The Status Quo, speaking roughly, both as regards Servia 
and Mentenegro; (4) That the Porte should simultaneously undertake, in a 
protocol to be signed at Constantinople with the representatives of the mediating 
Powers, to grant to Bosnia and Herzegovina a system of local or administrative 
autonomy; by which is to be understood a system of local institutions which shall 
give the populations some control over their own local affairs, and guarantees 
against the exercise of arbitrary authority. 

“ There is to be no question of the creation of a tributary State. 

“ Guarantees of a similar kind to be also provided against maladministration in 
Bulgaria. The reforms already agreed to by the Porte, in the note addressed to 
the representatives of the Powers February 13 last, to be included in the admin- 
istration arrangements for Bosnia and Herzegovina and, so far as they may be 
applicable, for Bulgaria. 

“If other Powers thought it advisable, Her Majesty’s Government would not 
object to their plenipotentiaries joining in the preliminary discussions with the 
plenipotentiaries of the other five guaranteeing Powers before the opening of the 
Conference. These discussions to be on the same basis as those proposed for 
the Conference.” 


This note settled several points which had been debated before in 
various dispatches, — as to the place where the Conference was to be 
held ; as to whether Turkey should take part in it; as to who should 
represent the Powers ; and as to the grounds upon which the Con- 
ference should proceed. Russia accepted this proposal at once, and 
only objected to the word “ territorial” before “ integrity , ” but this 
objection was soon withdrawn. France expressed her own willing- 
ness to accept at once, but would also agree to modifications if other 
Powers insisted. Italy accepted without hesitation, but doubted 
whether it was not a mistake to meet at Constantinople. Austria 
objected ; was not quite sure about the idea of autonomy, and was un- 
willing to give full powers to her representatives: she finally, after a 
week of negotiations, accepted the Conference “in principle,” but 
with the understanding that nothing was to be decided without refer- 
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ence to Vienna. Germany accepted with some coolness. Turkey 
refused at once to have any thing to do with a Conference, and tele- 
graphed her reasons November 8. She objected to the basis pro- 
posed; she declared that any special arrangements for separate 
Provinces would interfere with the Constitution she was about to 
promulgate ; and that she would not consent to any discussion of 
her internal affairs, as this was an attack upon her independence and 
opposed to the treaty of Paris. Lord Derby replied on Nov. 11, an- 
swering these objections, and insisting on the Conference. He had 
appointed the Marquis of Salisbury as the representative of England 
three days before this, and he instructed Sir Henry Elliot to insist 
on the acceptance by the Porte in the most peremptory manner. 
November 20, the Turkish ambassador informed Lord Derby that 
the Porte yielded, and accepted the Conference out of deference to 
the European Powers. The same day the Marquis of Salisbury left 
London. The Conference was thus fairly launched by England, and 
with the distinct understanding that it was to be preceded by prelim- 
inary meetings of the representatives, at which Turkey would not be 
represented. 

It was also arranged that Lord Salisbury should visit Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Rome on his way, to consult fully with the different Gov- 
ernments and ascertain their views. His instructions from Lord 
Derby were very full ; they fill nine pages of the Blue Book. It is 
only necessary here to call attention to those points which the result 
proved to be most important. He instructs Lord Salisbury to favor 
an extension of the territory of Montenegro; to insist upon the sig- 
nature by the Porte of a formal protocol and upon special arrange- 
ments for Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. He declares that 
other guarantees are necessary than the promises of the Porte; that 
the Valis and Mutessarifs of these Provinces should be appointed, 
with the approval of the Powers, for a specified term of say seven 
years. The army, the police, and the courts were to be organized in 
proportion to the Mussulman and non-Mussulman population. He 
would not consent to a foreign military occupation ; but he afterwards 
did assent to a Belgian gendarmerie, or guasi police force of five thou- 
sand men, to sustain the European commissioners. He thus fully 
committed the English Government from the outset to exactly the 
demands which were afterwards agreed to by Russia and rejected 
by the Porte. Lord Salisbury did not adopt the plans of the prelim- 
inary Conference, not because he was outwitted by the cunning of 
Ignatieff, but because he was so instructed by Lord Derby. 
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We have no satisfactory official account of Lord Salisbury’s inter- 
views with the various courts of Europe on his way to Constantinople, 
but he spoke somewhat freely on the subject while in Turkey; and 
the general result of these consultations is pretty well known. Every 
one gave him good wishes, and hoped that the Conference might prove 
a success; but he found no statesman who had any faith in the possi- 
bility of regenerating the Ottoman Empire. He found no Power ready 
to make any sacrifices either to protect or to overthrow the Turkish 
power. All were anxious to avoid a general war, and were willing to 
accept the Conference as a means to that end ; but there was a general 
feeling that if Russia was determined to knock the Ottoman Empire 
to pieces, it was not worth while to adopt any warlike measures to 
prevent it. 

The Marquis of Salisbury arrived in Constantinople December 5 
in great state, and was received with almost royal honors. He came 
with high hopes; but if he had known the Turks better he would have 
understood from the first that a single utterance of Lord Derby had 
already insured the failure of his mission. The English minister had 
been carefu_ to assure the Turkish ambassador that England would, 
under no circumstances, resort to any coercive measures. If they 
rejected the proposals of the Conference, the most they had to fear 
was a war with Russia. There is reason to believe that this declara- 
tion was the work of Earl Beaconsfield, and that it was not approved 
by Lord Derby or the Marquis of Salisbury ; but even these min- 
isters were probably unaware of the fact that so far from fearing a 
war with Russia the majority of the Turks had long expected and 
desired this war, as the easiest way out of their difficulties, and most 
of them believed that they were quite able by themselves to cope with 
their great northern adversary. They also believed, as Mithad Pacha 
has since said in a public letter, that, once at war, England would be 
forced by her own interests to aid them. 

The preliminary Conference began its sessions at once. The 
first formal meeting was held at the Russian embassy, December 11. 
The object of these preliminary meetings was to secure a perfect 
agreement and common understanding between the European repre- 
sentatives before the Turkish members were admitted. This was 
certainly a very essential preliminary ; but the event proved the wis- 
dom of the Italian Government, which had suggested that Constanti- 
nople was not the place for these meetings. The whole Turkish 
population was roused to a high pitch of indignant excitement by 
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these secret meetings at the Russian embassy, and very little infor- 
mation was gained by the representatives which could not have been 
secured as well at Vienna. 

The newspapers, in all languages, published violent articles every 
day ; gave currency to absurd rumors ; represented Lord Salisbury 
and Lady Salisbury, also, as the unconscious tools of the cunning 
Ignatieff ; magnified the too manifest coolness which existed between 
the special ambassador and Sir Henry Elliot ;; and expatiated on 
the gross insult involved in the idea of foreign representatives meet- 
ing secretly from day to day in the very capital of the Empire to 
settle its internal affairs. Not a few Englishmen, in sympathy with 
Sir Henry Elliot and in the pay of the Turks, entered with fury into 
this crusade against the Conference. Sir Henry himself protested 
‘vigorously against the scheme involved in Lord Derby’s letter of in- 
structions, and, perhaps unintentionally, encouraged the Turks to 
resist. The failure of the Conference was thus insured before its 
first meeting. ; 

There were nine formal sessions of the preliminary Conference, 
the last of which was held December 22. It was found that there 
was no difficulty in arriving at a complete agreement between the 
representatives as to what should be demanded of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. Russia was anxious to embody these conclusions in .a 
formal protocol ; but Lord Derby seems to have refused this demand 
with unusual vigor, as though it might be used as an ultimatum, and 
thus compromise the English Government. So these decisions were 
called “minutes” and presented as such to the full Conference. The 
essential points in these propositions were the following : — 


“1. The territory of Montenegro was to be considerably enlarged ; the forts 
on the lake of Scutari disarmed, and the navigation of the Boyana made free to the 
sea. 

“2. Peace was to be made with Servia on the basis of the status quo ante 
bellum. 

‘*3. Special administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina united into one Province, 
with local self-government, to be put in force by an International Commission. 

“4. Special administration for Bulgaria, divided into two Provinces, with local 
self-government under International Commission. 

“5. In both cases the International Commission was to be practically supreme 
for one year. It would establish a police force of the different nationalities, restore 
the damages done during the insurrection, control the appointment of officials, and 
in general carry out the elaborate scheme of self-government proposed by the 
Conference.” 
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There was a plan of a Belgian gendarmerie to support the Commis- 
sion, which was generally approved ; and Lord Derby agreed to ad- 
vance money to carry it out. It was rather an absurd project, but 
was intended to take the place of an armed occupation proposed by 
Russia. Probably no one seriously expected to see it carried out, but 
as Lord Salisbury said: “In diplomacy it is often necessary in press- 
ing from one point to another to go deliberately over the intervening 
space. This was the half-way house between the occupation plan of 
Russia and the no-coercion plan of England.” 

During the meetings of the preliminary Conference, Lord Salisbury 
was very active in pressing upon the Porte and upon the Sultan per- 
sonally the necessity of the acceptance of these propositions by Turkey. 
He met with no success, although the Sultan himself seemed ready to 
yield. But Mithad Pacha had become Grand Vizier, and the Sultan 
was afraid of him. For a moment it was very doubtful whether the 
formal Conference would ever meet ; but the Turks thought better of 
it, and the first session was held December 23 at the Admiralty, 
under the presidency of Edhem Pacha. Nine sessions were held, 
the last Jan. 20, 1877. 

The Turks had so arranged as to have the new Constitution pro- 
claimed, with great firing of guns, at the very moment when Edhem 
Pacha was opening the meeting of the Conference, —a sort of coup de 
théatre, no doubt suggested to the Turks by some of their foreign 
admirers. His opening speech was the key-note of the tune sung by 
the Turkish members at every session. He said: “This is a consti- 
tutional Government; and the Constitution guarantees all possible 
reforms, not only to two or three Provinces, but to the whole Empire. 
What more can you ask?” The Turkish representatives were not 
even inclined to discuss the propositions. Each one was met bya 
non possumus, or by the statement that this was a part of the Con- 
stitution. It was in vain that Lord Salisbury reduced the demands 
of Europe to a minimum, of which the important part was involved 
in two propositions; namely, the appointment of the Va/is with the 
approval of the ambassadors and a temporary International Com- 
mission. Both were peremptorily refused by the Porte. These 
final demands were stated with great solemnity by the Marquis of 
Salisbury at the eighth session, and with the declaration that if they 
were refused, all the Great Powers would withdraw their ambassa- 
dors from Constantinople. These demands were :— 
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(1.) A rectification of the frontiers of Montenegro with the free navigation of 
the Boyana. (2.) The status guo ante be!lum for Servia. (3.) The demands for 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria were reduced to the appointment of the Vad7s 
for five years, with the approval of the Great Powers ; a certain reduced scheme 
of local government ; the taxes to be assessed and collected by the local authori- 
ties ; reorganization of the courts ; full religious liberty ; use of the local languages 
in the courts and councils ; a local militia and police of Mussulmans and non-Mus- 
sulmans ; a general amnesty; prohibition of the colonization of Circassians, and 
of the use of the Bashi-Bazouks. Commissioners of control were to be nominated 
by the Powers to secure the execution of these reforms. 


It is manifest that these demands are all involved in the original 
instructions of Lord Derby. They were fully agreed to as a mini- 
mum by Russia and all the Great Powers; but they were rejected 
by the Porte. The points specially objected to were those already 
mentioned, in regard to the Va/és and the International Commission ; 
but there were other things which they did not accept, such as the 
limitation of Bulgaria, the use of Christian languages, the mixed 
police and militia, etc. ; yet they would have discussed them, if the 
two principal points had been given up. These two points were 
insisted upon because they were of the nature of guarantees for the 
performance of promises, and no more insignificant ones could be 
found. They were no more than had already been agreed to by the 
Porte in the case of Mount Lebanon after the Syrian massacres, and 
the only wonder was that Russia was willing to accept so little. Even 
Sir Henry Elliot approved them, and did his best to persuade the 
Porte to accept them. But such was the state of feeling in Constan- 
tinople that the Government would not have dared to accept them, had 
Mithad Pacha wished to do so. Had they been backed by a threat 
of coercion on the part of all Europe, or even of England alone, they 
would have been accepted without a murmur ; but they came as sim- 
ple advice, and it was universally believed that not even Russia dared to 
exercise any pressure. The Russians themselves had circulated the 
report that they were not reddy for war; that they were alarmed at 
the warlike attitude of Turkey, and only sought some “ golden bridge” 
by which they might escape from their unfortunate position. Here 
was an opportunity to humiliate Russia, which could not be lost. 
There were Turks in Constantinople who saw the folly of this course, 
and who would have welcomed coercion on the part of England ; but 
they were few. 

This state of hostility to the Conference had been encouraged 
rather than restrained by the Government, for two months. In fact 
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they had taken every possible means to develop it, not only among 
the Turks but also among the Christians, who in Constantinople are 
in many ways dependent upon Government favor. The Greeks had 
been stirred up to the highest pitch of excitement by those in pay of 
the Government, and even the Armenians had been roused to jealous 
opposition, — the former on the ground that all which was called Bul- 
garia on this side of the Balkans belonged to them ; and the latter 
with the idea that privileges given to European Turkey would in 
some way injure them. Even the Bulgarians employed by the Porte 
were forced to sign a paper, protesting against the Conference. The 
Bulgarian exarch, however, had the courage to refuse, and was after- 
wards deposed for his obstinacy. The Government stirred up this 
excitement without fear, because they had the pledge of Lord Derby 
that they should not be coerced. The Marquis of Salisbury did his 
best to persuade them that a refusal would inevitably be followed 
by a Russian war, in which they would have no help from England, 
and which was certain to end in disasters; but they thought that 
they knew better. To give é/at to their refusal, they called a Grand 
Council of Mussulmans and non-Mussulmans, in which the Vekd/ of 
the Protestants was the only man who dared to hint at the value of 
peace and the necessity of caution. It was of course tumultuously 
decided to reject the demands of the Conference. They were re- 
jected ; and the ambassadors of the Great Powers withdrew as soon 
as a terrible storm then raging would permit their steamers to leave 
the harbor. 

So failed the great scheme of the English Government for securing 
peace in Europe and reform in Turkey. The Marquis of Salisbury 
said afterwards in the House of Lords, that z¢ broke down through 
their utter failure to instil any common-sense into the heads of the 
Turks. But, as we have already said, Lord Derby himself made this 
failure probable by his assurance that there should be no coercion. 
The belief of the Turks in the weakness of Russia raised this proba- 

bility to a certainty. 

The failure of the Conference was followed by a period of doubt 
and hesitation at every court in Europe. Russia sent out a circular 
‘dispatch, asking, “What are you going to do about it?” No one 
knew, and no one answered the note. At Constantinople there was 
a political revolution. Mithad Pacha, who was supposed by all Europe 
to be master of the situation, was suddenly arrested and sent into 
exile. The Palace party, headed by the brother-in-law of the Sultan, 
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became supreme, and for some days there was a probability that the 
new Constitution would be thrown over and war declared at once 
with Russia. But in the end no change was made, and nothing could 
be decided upon. The fanatical party concluded that Mithad Pacha’s 
Constitution would consolidate rather than weaken the Mussulman 
power, and reduce the Christians to a more hopeless bondage than 
ever; and so the new Parliament was summoned exactly as it would 
have been by Mithad himself. 

Russia, having waited in vain for a reply to her circular note, com- 
menced a new negotiation with the Great Powers, especially with 
England. Her object was no doubt the same as at the Conference, — 
to attain one of two ends, either of which would have been satisfactory 
to her: to secure collective European intervention in Turkey, or the 
consent of Europe to an armed Russian intervention. The result of 
these negotiations was the protocol of London with its appended 
declarations. This protocol was a general condemnation of the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey, and a declaration that the Powers would watch 
carefully the manner in which the promises of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment were carried into effect; “and if the condition of the Christians 
should not be improved, they reserve to themselves to consider in 
common as to the means which they may deem best fitted to secure 
the well-being of the Christian populations and the interests of the 
general peace.” So far Russia was satisfied, and Turkey was not 
called upon to take any action whatever. But Lord Derby thought 
fit to add a declaration that if the protocol was not followed by the 
disarmament of Russia and Turkey, it was null and void. This called 
out a counter declaration from Russia demanding that Turkey should 
conclude peace with Montenegro, seriously undertake the reforms 
mentioned in the protocol, and send a special envoy to St. Peters- 
burg to arrange for a mutual disarmament. These two declarations 
destroyed the whole face of the protocol, for they once more remitted 
the decision of the question to Constantinople. 

The Turks were not slow to take up the gauntlet. They replied 
to the protocol by a very violent circular dispatch, in which they de- 
clared that the protocol was an insult to Turkey, a violation of the 
Treaty of Paris and the rights of nations. They declared they would 
have nothing to do with the protocol or with the demands of Russia, 
but would defend their Empire against all European interference. 
This was followed up by a demand upon Roumania to prepare to 
receive the Turkish troops and to resist the Russians. There was 
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but one statesman in Constantinople who was in favor of peace and 
further negotiation. This was Savfet Pacha, whose name was ap- 
pended to the Turkish reply-mentioned above, but who approved only 
the first half of it. War was at last inevitable; and if Russia had 
had the patience to wait a little longer it would have been com- 
menced by Turkey. But it was proclaimed by the Emperor of Russia, 
whose troops entered Turkey at once on the 23d of April, three weeks 
after the signature of the protocol of London. 

No doubt this result was foreseen by the English Cabinet, when the 
declaration of Lord Derby was added to the protocol ; and it is not 
easy to explain his action. His object may have been simply to leave 
England free to act for her own interests, and to throw the responsi- 
bility of the war upon Russia. But this would have been better ac- 
complished if he had refused to sign the protocol, which, in spite of 
the appended declaration, justified the action of Russia. We can 
only conclude that there were conflicting opinions and interests in 
the British Cabinet; and that the protocol was made to satisfy one 
party, while the declaration was added to please the other. What- 
ever the explanation, the result was a partial triumph of Russian 
diplomacy ; for she secured the public condemnation of Turkey by 
all the Great Powers. But the general result of the Conference of 
Constantinople was a melancholy and humiliating commentary upon 
the boasted civilization of Europe. Diplomacy had had two years to 
devise some plan for a peaceable settlement of the new phase of the 
Eastern Question; nothing was needed to accomplish this end but 
a frank and hearty co-operation of the Great Powers: but this could 
not be secured, because each was jealous of the other. The plans 
proposed for the amelioration of the condition of Turkey failed utterly, 
because each power was more interested in guarding its own interests 
than in helping the people. They could not unite to compel Turkey 
to accept the decisions of the Conference, and they could not agree 
to prevent Russia from declaring war. None of the Great Powers, 
not even Russia, desired war; yet there was not wisdom enough 
among the statesmen of Europe to prevent it. When the war 
began, it appeared to those who were not familiar with the history 
of Russo-Turkish wars that Russia would sweep every thing before 
her and crush Turkey with a single blow. Public opinion in England 
suddenly forgot its indignation at the Bulgarian massacres and its 
condemnation of Turkey, to recall its jealousy of Russia and its own 
interests in Constantinople. Had General Gourko crossed the Balkans 
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in July, 1876, with 50,000 men instead of 10,000, he would undoubtedly 
have reached Constantinople ; but he would have found England in 
close alliance with Turkey, and peace would have been further off 
than ever. But the defeat of the Russian armies in Europe and 
Asia, with the long delay before Plevna, calmed the excitement in 
England and satisfied the British Government that there was nothing 
to fear before the summer of 1877. They exaggerated the strength 
-of the Turkish armies and the skill of her generals, while they mag- 
nified the difficulties of Russia and the blunders of her commanders. 

Russia would have been glad to treat for peace, through the medi- 
ation of England; but the British ambassador at Constantinople did 
not think it desirable even to communicate her terms to the Sublime 
Porte. So the war went on, England expecting that it would be pro- 
longed until she should be in a position to dictate terms to both bellig- 
erents. But the Emperor saw the danger of delay. He determined 
upon a winter campaign in both Europe and Asia. Incompetent 
generals were removed; reinforcements were sent to the front, and 
every thing was prepared for a supreme effort to capture Kars and 
to reach Constantinople before England could be ready to interfere. 
The story of this campaign, which rivalled in brilliancy and success 
the best efforts of the first Napoleon, cannot be repeated here. The 
Russians crossed the mountains of Armenia; took Kars by assault ; 
annihilated the army of Ahmet Muktar Pacha, “the Conqueror ;” 
defied fever, starvation, cold, and storm, and encamped before Erze- 
roum. They crossed the Balkans, through deep snow, by routes 
which were deemed impassable ; endured every possible privation ; 
destroyed the armies of Suleiman Pacha, and were in possession of 
Adrianople before the people of England had fairly comprehended 
what they were attempting. The Turks were in despair. They were 
utterly demoralized, and expected every hour to hear the thunder of 
Russian cannon on the Bosphorus. The Sultan made ready to fly to 
Brousa. In England, excepting a portion of the Liberal party, the peo- 
ple were filled with rage and consternation. The fleet was despatched 
to Constantinople ; the army of India was ordered to be in readiness to 
march to'the rescue of British interests ; and, if a vote had been taken, 
there would undoubtedly have been a large popular majority in favor of 
an immediate declaration of war against Russia. 

But the Russians did not stop at Adrianople. While negotiating 
there, they quietly pushed their army on to the gates of Constanti- 
nople. Nothing prevented their taking possession of the city but the 
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earnest desire of the Emperor to avoid a war with England. Peace 
was signed at San Stephanos (a suburb of Constantinople) March 3, 
1877, —a little more than ten months after the declaration of war, and 
’ about eighteen months after the change of policy forced upon the 
Beaconsfield Cabinet by the popular agitation in England. Had this 
change been hearty and sincere, the Conference of Constantinople 
would have been a success ; England would have retained the leader- 
ship of Europe in the East; there would have been no war; the 
nominal integrity of the Turkish Empire would have been main- 
tained; the Christian population of European Turkey would have 
been satisfied, and would have had the time to fit themselves for fu- 
ture self-government ; and Europe would have been spared the alarms 
and sacrifices of the last two years. But this conversion was not 
sincere, so far as Beaconsfield and the majority of his Cabinet were 
concerned. We have already spoken of the assurance given to Tur- 
key that there should be no coercion. Even during the Conference, 
it was universally believed that Sir Henry Elliot was commissioned 
privately by Beaconsfield to encourage the Turks to resist. This 
may not have been true; but it cannot be denied that this was the 
impression made upon the Turks. The Turkish ministers under- 
stood that Lord Salisbury did not represent the real views of the 
prime minister. 

After the Conference, there was so strong a feeling against Sir 
Henry Elliot in England that he was transferred to Vienna. But in 
his place came Mr. A. H. Layard, who was well known to be an ex- 
treme philo-Turk. His appointment gave very general satisfaction 
in England because he was looked upon as a pupil of Lord Stratford, 

‘and was known to be a man of energy and determination. It was 
expected that he would do all in his power to sustain Turkey; but it 
; was believed that he would so far remember his training under Lord 

Stratford as to exercise a controlling influence over the Turkish 
Government. To a considerable extent these expectations have 
. been realized; and he has no doubt carried out the instructions of 
his Government to the letter. He certainly had more influence dur- 
ing the war than all the other ambassadors combined. His position 
was one of extreme difficulty, and he deserves the highest credit for 
his success. But whether the policy of the Beaconsfield Government, 
which he so successfully carried out at Constantinople, was a wise 
one is quite another question. During the period which we now 
have under review this policy exhibited two phases, that of the Con- 
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ference and that of the war. After the failure of the Conference the 
British Government went back, so far as it was possible, to its old 
policy of sustaining the Turks. Mr. Layard was the representative 
of this principle. He very soon won the personal confidence of the 
Sultan, and throughout the war was almost as much interested in the 
success of the Turkish armies as the Sultan himself. His advice was 
freely offered at all times, and was undoubtedly on the side of humanity 
and common-sense. But his real influence was somewhat different ; 
and it may be questioned whether on the whole it was not as unfortu- 
nate for the Turks as for the Christians. He was in no way responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the war, or for the blood shed in Armenia and 
Bulgaria; for there were more powerful influences at work in the 
palace than his. But there is no doubt that he encouraged the Turks 
to hold out to the last, and led them to believe that, if they held out 
long enough, England would certainly come to their aid. The Turk- 
ish Government also discovered that, as in the case of his predecessors, 
it could follow his advice or not as it pleased, without any fear of his 
assuming a hostile attitude. It happened again and again that the 
promises of the Sultan to him were deliberately ignored by the Porte. 
In other words, he had influence enough to encourage the Turks to 
do what they wished, but not enough to induce them to do what did 
not please them. 

At the close of the war, England was heartily detested by the 
greater part of the population of the Empire. The Turks were angry 
because she had not come to their aid as they had expected, but had 
allowed them to be crushed by Russia; and in their despair they 
were quite ready to sign any treaty which Russia might dictate. The 
Christians, Greeks, and Armenians, as well as Bulgarians, had seen 
the apparent devotion of the ambassador to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and felt that he had no real sympathy for them; that England 
was in fact a greater enemy than even the Turks themselves. The 
Christians of Turkey admire England, and generally look upon the 
English people as the happiest in Europe. They fully understand 
that it is a land of civil and religious liberty, and they would prefer 
the protection of England to that of any other power in Europe. But 
the course of the English Government during the past few years has 
bewildered them, and there is probably no name except that of Judas 
Iscariot which they curse so often as that of Beaconsfield. They 
look upon him as the chief cause of all their sufferings and dis- 
appointments. 
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The treaty of San Stephanos was made at a moment when England 
had no influence at Constantinople, and when the Turkish Govern- 
ment took pleasure in doing what it knew would be disagreeable to 
England. The discussion of this treaty is therefore foreign to the 
subject of this review, but as the closing act of the war it can hardly 
be passed over in silence. It secured the independence of Servia, 
Roumania, and Montenegro, giving to the first and last reasonable 
boundaries, which were a greater offence to Austria and Bulgaria than 
to Turkey. Roumania also received a slice of Bulgaria, in exchange 
for Bessarabia ceded to Russia. Bosnia and Herzegovina were to have 
a limited autonomy under the joint protection of Austria and Russia. 
Crete and other Greek Provinces of European Turkey were to have 
special constitutions to be approved by Russia. Bulgaria was to be 
made a semi-independent Principality, and its boundaries were made 
to include the greater part of the Bulgarian race, except those set off 
to Servia and Roumania. It also included a port on the Aegean Sea 
and considerable territory, where the majority of the population is 
Greek. It gave to Russia a war indemnity of $1,128,000,000; but 
“ out of consideration for the financial difficulties of Turkey,” Batoum, 
Kars,anda part of Armenia were taken as an equivalent to $800,000,000, 
the balance $328,000,000 to be paid in money, — this latter sum being 
equal to the whole revenue of the Turkish Government for five years. 
The other stipulations of the treaty are comparatively unimportant, 
except perhaps that in regard to securing good government in the 
part of Armenia remaining to the Turks. 

These are hard terms, more severe than any ever before enforced 
upon the Ottoman Empire. But the war had cost Russia 300,000 men 
and the ruin of her finances; her army was at the gates of Con- 
stantinople, and the Turkish armies of Asia and Europe had been 
annihilated. Under these circumstances the terms of peace, which 
seemed hard to the Turks, must have seemed very generous to the 
Russians. And there is no doubt that, if England and Austria had 
allowed this treaty to stand, Turkey would have been in a far better 
position than she is to-day. Her armies would have been disbanded 
and her fleet laid up at once. Peace would have been restored, and 
every thing would have resumed its ordinary course. It was mo love 
of Turkey which induced these Powers to interfere, but simply jeal- 
ousy of Russia and regard for what Beaconsfield and Andrassy be- 
lieved to be their interests. It is hard to say whether Turkey suffered 
more from her professed friends or her acknowledged enemy. 
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It may not be for the interest of England or of Europe to have the 
power of Russia extended beyond its present limits. It may have 
been wise for Europe to insist upon maintaining the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire after the Crimean war. But no one who has 
lived in Turkey since that time, and studied the condition of the Em- 
pire, has doubted for a moment that the complete and honest execu- 
tion of the Hatt-i-houmayon was the sole condition on which the 
Empire could be maintained. It was the influence of England which 
secured the proclamation of this agua Charta; but to this day she 
has never used her power to compel the Turkish Government to 
execute it. No Turkish ministry ever could have carried it out in 
the face of popular ignorance and fanaticism, unless it was forced to 
do so by England ; but this force has never been applied. At the 
close of the Conference, forcible measures were demanded more im- 
peratively than ever before. It was the last chance of preserving 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But this was all an “ Asian 
mystery” to Lord Beaconsfield ; and the war, with the treaty of San 
Stephanos, was the inevitable result. 

GEORGE WASHBURN. 
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A FUTURE state, we infer from Mr. Kiddle’s “ revelations,” * will be a place 
where those who believe that all men are equal will find some support for 
their theory. As rendered by a spiritualistic medium, the twaddle of Moses 
is very like the twaddle of Queen Elizabeth, and neither differs in any im- 
“ portant particular from the balderdash of the late William Tweed. Some of 
these worthies in their life-time could at least speak to the point ; but their 
communications from a higher sphere are all couched in the same odd gib- 
berish. Three hundred and twenty pages of these “ revelations ” are thrown 
at once upon the world in this book. A few selections at random will 
enable the searcher after truth to judge what aid he is likely to get from “ the 
spirits of the just made perfect.” Lest any one should attribute more than 
their proper weight to these truly remarkable hints from a higher life, we pre- 
mise the significant fact that they were all originally delivered to a small 
family circle, and that “ nothing important has been written in presence of a 
promiscuous company, however small.” To this select family party entered 
one night the spirit of Lord Byron, who thus discoursed : — 


“] am in a state exceeding the possession of titles obtained upon the borders 
of mother earth ; but these certainly do not help my elevation here, except (N. B.) 
to give me strength according to my means of using these gifts of humanity. I 
was a sinful man in my /fysica/ condition, but had, most probably, very many 
bright angel suggestions to deliver to the people of the world, in which I grew into 
my spirit’s development. 

‘“* Merely to show you that I still live, I will endeavor to recite to you a weak 
poem, in the light of heavenly revelations : — 


“ The feelings of trust, my friends, earnest and true, 
With which I now pen these few lines to you, 
Are many, with all the emotions strong 
That unto a spirit’s being belong. 
Though small the pleasure, for your soul’s delight, 
They will give you a foretaste of the realms of light.” 


We omit the rest of his Lordship’s poetry save one remarkable passage, 


in which, after describing the low condition of bad spirits, he explains the 
process by which they are elevated. The italics are the poet’s own : — 


1 Spiritual Communications. Presenting a revelation of the Future Life, and illustrat- 
ing and confirming the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Faith. Edited by Henry 
Kiddle, A.M. New York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 1879. 
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“ But, lo! from above comes a slender thread, 
To lift up again these dark spirits of /ad. 
The small ones, the dear ones, — God's angels of love, — 
Oh, see their blest azg/ing in regions above ! 

And the spirits in dread, no escape being nigh, 

Catch a glimpse of the light coming down from on high, 
And, finally caught in this heavenly snare, 

Are lifted above the dread realms of despair ; 

Then are wafted still upward to the mightier bands 

Of the seraphs on high, by whose blessed hands, 

They are borne still aloft, — Oh, far, far above ! 

And finally reach the blest mansions of love.” 


The spirit of “Shelly” also vouchsafed to write through the medium. 
It is to be observed that the celestial spelling differs from that known among 
men. Of all the poets, however, as might be expected, Shakspeare delivered 
the most pfegnant sentences ; the occasional obscurity of which he explained 
in this wise : — 

“ Please do not expect me to enrobe my thoughts in any other way than through 
the light that comes with your mind’s control. However, 1 may give you a thou- 
sand sayings, and never a one the fitness of which yow will understand. Pardon! 
for you are condescending to offer to take any poor bits of poetry that William 
Shakspeare will try to throw out of his feeble nature of holy trust. Blest is he 
who, when asked to perform, never turns a deaf ear to humanity's call!” 


To be sure, it was condescending in the Kiddle family to take this poor 
bit of poetry which William Shakspeare threw out, hearkening doubtless to 
“ humanity’s call” : — 

“ My joy in heaven 
Is from the seven 

Of the truths of God’s creating : 

First comes the Queen 
Of Love; then she 

Who blesses the pure in heart, — your 
Everlasting friend, 

Benevolence. 


*“ Second, comes the God- 
Dess of supreme 
Delight, called Satisfaction, 
To teach you that 
All things are for 
Your heart’s benefaction.” 


The spirits generally seem to have a just sense of the value of their com- 
positions. Thus, Abraham Lincoln says, “ You are very kind to appreciate a 
few unworthy remarks.” We pass over the remarks, which answer very well 
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we 








to the description, to another public character. Prince Albert being asked 
to address a few lines to his wife, promptly complied : — 





































“ Beautiful wife !—a purer title than high-toned queen, — would that I could 
greet you as of yore! But the river of life is short, and the boats of time are swift 
to carry you far away, and near. the shore on which stands your duteous consort, 
now a subject of heaven. Aim higher, blessed wife! (See, 1 love to repeat this 
term of private endearment; although, coming through the public, you may, I fear, 
regard it as a desecration.) But no harm can befall you on earth or in heaven, if 
you have gained the true power to bring joy to your home. I am near you, as 
near as ever, and watch and protect you by every means of strength and comfort I 
possess.” 
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Perhaps her Majesty did not stop to consider, when she called herself 
Empress, whether there could be any “ purer title than high-toned queen.” 

Titles, it seems, are not wholly unknown in the world of spirits ; one 
gentleman describes himself as “ Professor in the College of Londonderry.” 
The late James Fisk, Jr., however, has been deprived of his military rank : 


“God bless you! I go. Do not say you are glad. No, no, no! Farewell! 
I am no longer a colonel! No; I wear the breastplate of agony on my person! 
Good night! I am sorry to go. God deliver me! Amen.” 


He further describes himself as “a reptile.” On the other hand, “ Boss 
Tweed is no longer a reptile ;” indeed, he talks uncommonly like John the 
Baptist, as reported in this veracious chronicle. Notwithstanding their per- 
fected state, even good spirits are not infallible ; the advice sent by one to 
her daughter received a snub, which was meekly taken as deserved : — 


“ The spirit was told that previous messages had been forwarded ; but that her 
daughter's husband had expressed anger, saying that the daughter on earth needed 
no admonition, being a much better woman than either her mother or her sister. 
The following was then written : — 

“* Yes; perhaps he is right.’” 





The strongest case of a forgiving disposition appears in a message from 
Alexander Hamilton, in which he talks of Aaron Burr, and assures_the en- 
tranced Kiddles that he is “in the companionship of Aaron, my esteemed 
friend.” Mozart, Pio Nono, William of Orange, and Columbus were some 
of Mr. Kiddle’s other distinguished visitors ; and, as may be supposed, his 
friends and relatives in the spirit world made long and frequent calls. Their 
intellects in a glorified state are fully equal, judging by their products, to 
those of Bacon and Napoleon. If they were as clever as this when alive, 
how did they ever come to associate with our author? One family conver- 
sation is instructive :— 


“The spirit of the editor’s brother wrote : — 
“*T am here, Henry. Do not fear. God is just to all.’ 
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“ Who wrote those false statements ? : 
“Don’t ask me. A DEVIL.’ 


“ Could you not keep him away ? 

“*No; I could not prevent it. You should never ask any thing about your 
world’s affairs, of which we know nothing, or very little.’ 

“ Why did he come ? 

“* For fun; to deceive you. He had been here before.’ 

“Can you tell us how to detect an evil spirtt ? 

“** You can always tell an evil spirit by what he says. Such spirits always say a 
few plausible things in order to deceive ; but all that proceeds from a good spirit is 
good and pure.’ ” 








Apparently the evil spirits did not present themselves often ; at least, we 
have sought in vain for “a few plausible things ” anywhere in the book. A 
drearier mass of rubbish could hardly be found. The editor’s conclusions 
of faith and morals, whatever their value in themselves, are supported by 
him in a chain of reasoning which may truly be said to be worthy of the data 
on which it is based. 


Tuts book’ shows in a number of convenient tables the names and situ- 
ations of all the Colleges, or institutions so called, in the country, the number 
of students in each, the religious or other control under which they are, with 
the requirements of admission to the principal ones, and the admission exam- 
ination papers of four as specimens. ‘The book is intended chiefly to aid 
students in the choice of a place of education, and for this it is well suited ; 
though it may be doubted whether this choice will in many cases be deter- 
mined by information to be got from books. The advice and opinion of 
families, friends, and teachers are more important factors in this result. 
Any one, however, may learn some curious facts from this book, of which we 
note a few. 

There are in the United States no fewer than four hundred and twenty- 
two Colleges ; of these, twenty are in New England, while the State of Mis- 
souri has twenty-three, and Pennsylvania twenty-nine. As to church or 
other control, there are twenty-seven State Universities, and forty-eight other y 
non-sectarian Colleges ; while the Roman Catholic institutions number sixty- 
seven, the Methodist of various kinds sixty-five, the Congregational twenty- 
five, the Swedenborgian, Jewish, and Masonic one each, and the Cumberland 
Presbyterians (whatever they may be) have six. 

In total number of students, Michigan University is at the head, with 
1357; but excluding the strictly professional courses, Harvard with 836 
students, and Yale with 753, far exceed all others. 

1 A Handbook of Requirements for Admission to the Colleges of the United States, 
with miscellaneous addenda, for the use of High Schools, Academies, and other College- 
preparatory Institutions. Compiled dnd arranged by A. F. Nightingale, A. M., Principal 
of the Lake View High School, Ravenswood (near Chicago), Illinois. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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There are one hundred and eighty-three institutions which admit both 
sexes ; three are exclusively for women ; the rest, as the author says, “admit 
gentlemen only,” — meaning, as we gather, that they are exclusively for the 
male sex. ‘The two expressions are unfortunately not synonymous, at least 
in those parts of the country with which we are acquainted. 

The little advice which the book gives to would-be students is judicious ; 
and especially wise is the refusal to attempt the statement of comparative ex- 
penses. As the author truly says, statistics of any real value on this point 
are not attainable ; and the whole matter depends more on the student him- 
self than on any thing else. It is generally in the places where living is 
most costly that the greatest amount of pecuniary aid may be had by the 
deserving scholar; so that the author’s estimate of four hundred dollars as 
the annual expense of a student away from home is probably a fair average. 
Any one who is interested in the particulars of this matter will do well to 
consult the last annual report of the President of Harvard College. 


“THe English Reformation”! is not so much a history as it is what 
the Germans happily call a Zendenzschrift. It is history used as the servant 
of theology. It assumes the absolute worth and purity of the Protestant 
Reformation, and deals with the evidence of history as a means for oppos- 
ing what the author deems a dangerous tendency to return to Romish 
practices. 

We doubt if a book written upon such principles ever quite answers its own 
purpose, and this can hardly prove an exception. The very smoothness 
of the narrative and its constant dwelling upon the central theme arouse sus- 
picion as to the thoroughness of the work. Even to one admitting the great- 
ness of the result, — the impulses to human freedom coming from the breach 
between England and Rome, —the extraordinary agreement of all the de- 
tails with the main current of events must at least cause a doubt. Henry 
VIII. is painted as so utterly unscrupulous that we lose sight of the fact that 
his despotic will was after all the strongest factor in England’s defiance of 
the pope. The representation of Anne Boleyn as a model of saintly purity 
may blacken Henry as a man, but ought not to make us forget that the heir 
‘whom he desired was to continue his own theory of Protestant supremacy, — 
the condition, as was afterward learned, of the success of the new teaching. 

In style and manner of presentation the book is certainly attractive. The 
narrative flows easily, and the impression received is clear and distinct. Yet 
occasional slips indicate a careless revision, — as for instance where the au- 
thor names the murdered brother of Cesar Borgia Louis instead of Giovanni ; 
or where the description of More, by Erasmus, is given in almost the same 
words twice within four pages. Such verbal repetitions occur in several other 


1 The English Reformation. By Cunningham Geikie,D.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1879. 
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places. It is an almost inexcusable fault that, in a book avowedly contro- 
versial, no indication of the sources, beyond an occasional foot-note, is given 
to show us how the author has been led to his own point of view; nor is 
there any thing like a discussion of the writers who have taken different 
attitudes on the most important points. The searcher after truth will be dis- 
appointed in this book, while the “general reader” will find in it a more 
than ordinarily attractive presentation of one side of a great question. 


Or the ten volumes of the admirable series which Mr. Morley is editing, 
none has been looked forward to with greater interest than Mr. Trollope’s 
volume on Thackeray ;* and in no other case has the result been blank dis- 
appointment. For many reasons intelligent readers had long hoped for 
some simple and yet full account of the life and labors of the great English 
novelist ; and when it was announced that Thackeray’s family had consented 
to the telling of the story of his life by Mr. Trollope, there was a general 
expectation that legitimate curiosity would now be satisfied, and that at last 
that light would be shed upon the author’s works which can only be cast by 
the facts of his career. For what we have received we cannot be thankful. 
Mr. Trollope has made as complete a failure in this volume as he did before, 
when he rashly attempted the little book about Caesar in the preceding series 
of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 

It is a disappointing book because, strange to say, Mr. Trollope really 
has no intellectual appreciation of Thackeray. He is perpetually consider- 
ing him against a background of Dickens, — and this instance of repeated 
bad taste is a fair indication of the style of the book. Mr. Morley has wisely 
and with the tact of a practised editor allowed wide latitude to his different 
writers ; no two well-made books could more differ than Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
“Johnson” and Professor Huxley’s “ Hume,” —and yet both of these fell 
easily within the conditions of the series. ‘They were “addressed to the 
general public, with a view both to stirring and satisfying an interest in liter- 
ature.” Now it is very difficult to see at what class Mr. Trollope has aimed 
his book. Those who do not know Thackeray are not likely to be allured to 
reading him by this tepid praise given without real appreciation or enthu- 
siasm, and more than counter-balanced by niggling little objections, never 
presented at the proper time or in due proportion. Those who know Thack- 
eray, — and, knowing him, love him, as they needs must, — will scarcely be 
pleased with sixty pages of rather flabby biography, weighed down by a hun- 
dred and fifty more in which Mr. Trollope, in his own inexpressive style, 
has told over again the plots, and described the characters, of Thackeray's 
books. 

Mr. Trollope seems to have failed entirely to understand the idea of the 


! English Men of Letters; edited by John Morley. — William M. Thackeray ; by An- 
thony Trollope. New York: Harper Bros. 1879. 
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series. He has not written a volume which is a fit companion for those of 
Mr. Stephens and Professor Huxley; he has given us his opinions of 
Thackeray with overmuch autobiographical reminiscence, just as he would if 
he were writing for one of the old-fashioned and needlessly prolix Quarterly 
Reviews. He set out with no very large stock of opinions about Thack- 
eray, and these he used up in the introductory and biographical chapter. 
After that was written, he was forced to fall back on repetition of himself, 
and on either quotation or dry paraphrase. Even in the biographical por- 
tion there is a painful lack of new material; we have discovered scarce 
one single fact with which we Were not already familiar in Taylor’s “ Thack- 
eray, the Man of Letters :” and as a whole the book gives a much less accu- 
rate, less ample, and less interesting account of the man than is to be found 
in the far less pretentious volume on “ Thackeray and Dickens,” prepared 
by Mr. R. H. Stoddard for the “ Bric-&4-Brac Series.” 

As an instance of Mr. Trollope’s cavalier treatment of the facts of 
Thackeray’s career, it may be remarked that he glides hastily over the long 
sojourn at Weimar, under the mighty'shadow of the author of “ Faust,” —a 
time which Thackeray himself always recalled with pleasure, and which he 
described in a letter printed in his friend Lewes’s “ Life of Goethe.” Other 
faults of omission are to be noted. On page 61, Mr. Trollope says “ we 
may presume” that the volume of Skelton which Thackeray satirized in the 
“Yellowplush Papers” “ contained maxims on etiquette.” It would surely 
have been no great task to have made sure about this’: no presumption was 
necessary. But the greatest blunder in the book — except that of writing it 
at all—is in the chapter on “ Fraser’s Magazine” and “Punch.” Mr. 
Trollope classes together the “ Yellowplush Papers” and the “ Diary of 
Jeames de la Pluche,” in which the hero’s orthography was most humorously 
unorthodox, and then goes on to say: “There is not much in that joke of 
bad spelling ; and we should have been inclined to say beforehand, that Mrs. 
Malaprop had done it so well and so sufficiently that no repetition of it 
would be received with great favor” (p. 77). Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
has had many a bad joke laid at his door, but to have Mrs. Malaprop’s 
“ nice derangement of epitaphs ” declared to be merely bad spelling is surely 
the hardest blow of all. But Mr. Trollcpe hardens his heart, and repeats 
this cruel cut on the author of the “ Rivals ” again on page 189, where he most 
absurdly points out the difference between Jeames’s bad spelling and Mrs. 
Malaprop’s errors, evidently not having as yet discovered the impossibility 
Sheridan’s old woman was under of spelling wrong even had she so chosen, 
as we know her only in a play in which she speaks and never writes. 


Mason: OccastonaL Papers.! — The first of these papers is one read 
before the Naval Institute in April, 1876, entitled “Two Lessons from the 


1 Occasional Papers, by Lieutenant I. B, M. Mason, U.S.N., from the Record of the 
Naval Institute. 
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Future.” Two ietters, addressed to a friend, by one Thomas Nosam, re- 
count his experiences in two naval battles with a nameless enemy. The 
first is supposed to be fought on the 8th of May, 1880, and results in the 
total destruction of our poorly organized and inefficient navy of to-day. 
The second battle, in which Mr. Nosam commands a squadron of the fleet 
and leads the van, takes place off Hatteras in a.p. 1906, and ends in a 
glorious victory over the same foe. This achievement is made to appear 
as resulting from the entire reorganization of the navy in accordance with 
Lieutenant Mason’s somewhat visionary ideas on the subject. The action 
is supposed to last only thirty-five minutes, turing which time seventeen, 
out of the eighteen, hostile ironclads are sunk or captured. It would, per- 
haps, have added to the interest of the fiction if Lieutenant Mason had 
given a detailed description of the engines by which this destruction is 
supposed to be accomplished, and which, besides guns of enormous calibre, 
are only vaguely alluded to as “improved spar torpedoes” and submarine 
cannon. The plan of this paper, which presents Lieutenant Mason’s views 
on the navy of the future, was evidently suggested by “ The Battle of Dork- 
ing;” but it lacks both the cleverness and the attendant circumstances 
which made the latter impressive. 

The second paper in this pamphlet, on the one-hundred-ton gun, was 
read before the Naval Institute in January, 1877. 

“The Preservation of Life at Sea”! is a subject interesting to all 
classes, for whoever journeys by water, if only to cross a river in a ferry- 
boat, must be glad to know the means provided for his safety in case of 
accident. Lieutenant Mason shows that most of the steamers which navi- 
gate the ocean, sounds, bays, or rivers, are deficient in proper means for 
preserving life in case of accident either by shipwreck, collision, or fire, and 
that the fault lies mainly with the passengers themselves. “If people would 
only be as anxious and pertinacious about their safety as they are about 
their comfort, there would be no need of laws enforcing the carrying of life 
appliances ; companies and owners, in order to secure crews and passen- 
gers, would be forced in competition to adopt them.” Lieutenant Mason 
thinks that an intelligent knowledge — which can be got by a very little fore- 
thought on the part of passengers themselves — of the proper line of conduct 
in an emergency would greatly diminish the loss of life in marine disasters. 

The subject is very comprehensively treated, and describes the latest 
appliances on ships for the preservation of life, as well as the operation of 
the Life-Saving Service on the coast of the United States. This is shown 
to be defective, through the parsimony of Congress ; and simple and inex- 
pensive improvements are suggested to increase the efficiency of this im- 
portant service. 

1 The Preservation of Life at Sea: A paper read before the American Geographical 
Society, Feb. 27, 1879, by Lieutenant I. B. M. Mason U.S.N., from the “ Bulletin” of 
the Society. 
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“Experiments on Repeating Rifles”’ is an official report on three 
magazine rifles, submitted to the Board for trial, and one of which, the 
Kropatschek modified, is recommended for adoption in the French navy. 
The Board justly considers that the repeating, or magazine, gun must in- 
evitably take the place of the single-shot breech-loader, just as the breech- 
loader superseded the muzzle-loading rifle. As this change of arm must 
take place very soon in our own service, the pamphlet, which includes draw- 
ings and descriptions of the three guns considered, will be interesting to 
military men. 


Skxeat’s EtrymotocicaL Dictionary.?— The high reputation of Mr. 
Skeat, as a scholar and master of early English, sufficiently commends this 
work to the attention of the public. It will fill, to a certain extent, in Eng- 
lish, the important place occupied by M. Littré’s great work in French 
literature. The main purpose is to present a brief history of every primary 
word of frequent occurrence in modern literature, and to show the sources 
from which it is derived or borrowed. The references are very full, and 
these and the cognate forms which are fully given are of the highest value. 
Definitions are of course brief, and in a work of this kind necessarily 
subsidiary ; but when the derivatives are added to the primary words, as is 
the case here, the list becomes nearly complete historically, and the best 
sense of every word is thus at once sufficiently obvious. This is the first 
part only ; there are to be three more, the second of which is promised in 
November. The book is admirably printed, and, when finished, ought to 
be not only of great value, but of general usefulness. 


Recent Noveis.—To those who have wept over the “Heir of Red- 
clyffe” in their youth, and indeed to all who expect a tale of any particular 
interest, Miss Yonge’s last story* will be disappointing. The “ disturbing 


“element” is of course a man, and is introduced, under protest, to a society 


of old and young maids with the evident intention of reducing their number, 
— for we are presented to no less than nine young ladies and three spinsters 
in the opening chapters. These ladies organize a society for mutual im- 
provement, which is conducted in a very desultory way, and does not seem 
to accomplish much for its members except matrimony. The love stories are 


1 Experiments on Repeating Rifles, by a Board of French Naval Officers. Translated 
by Lieutenant I. B. M. Mason, U.S.N., and published at the office of the “Army and 
Navy Journal,” New York. 

2 An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, arranged on an Historical 
Basis by the Rev. Walter Skeat, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo Saxon, 
in the University of Cambridge. Oxford Clarendon Press. 1879. Macmillan & Co. 
Publishers. 

3 The Disturbing Element. By Charlotte M. Yonge. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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only sketched, and it is not easy to see why Mr. Sneyd marries Penelope 
rather than Lettice, or why Stephen falls in love with Winiired at all. 
Charles Sneyd is not a very attractive specimen of the “disturbing ele- 
ment,” although his character, in order to give it some human interest, 
is blackened by the remark that, “though a good lad, he would only submit 
to a black coat while actually in church, and lounged about on Sunday in 
disreputable gray,” which hardly accounts for the opinion that “it was not 
easy to like Charles as much as one esteemed him.” The most exciting 
“situation ” is where the reservoir bursts and floods the village. As every- 
body performs extraordinary feats of valor and heroism, only one life is 
lost, and the damage to property is hardly thought of. The story is, in 
fact, so quiet and uninteresting that it is a relief to reach the end, and the 
impressions left by it are about as vivid as those of a confused dream. 

“A Thorough Bohemienne ” ! contains little either to praise or to condemn, 

The only interest that attaches to it is the expectation of some incident or 
development ; and when one reaches the end without any thing having 
happened to relieve the monotony of life at the old Chateau, it is impossible 
to feel surprised that the heroine, if so she can be called, should run away. 
There is so little plot to the story, and the characters are so unsatisfac- 
tory, that no one can regret the abrupt ending. The translator, who has 
done his work remarkably well, deserved a better subject. 
- “A Rogue’s Life”? is not a recent production of the author, but was 
published in a magazine some twenty years ago, and is selected now to re- 
appear in the new Handy-Volume series. It is a very clever story, and the 
interest is well sustained throughout. There is just about enough of it, in- 
asmuch as a short tale like this is more interesting than some of the author’s 
longer works, wherein the complicated plots and lengthened mysteries are 
too apt to weary the reader before his curiosity is satisfied. We cannot help 
feeling quite an affection for the “ Rogue,” perhaps because most of the 
other characters in the story are as selfish, more wicked, and not so frankly 
conceited as he is, and have none of his courage, audacity, and cleverness 
to redeem them. We must all sympathize in his marriage, though it is not 
celebrated under the most favorable circumstances, — he being liable to the 
extreme penalty of the law at the time. It seems hard that he should be 
captured, tried, and sentenced to transportation immediately after securing 
his wife ; but this proves the beginning of his upward career of prosperity 
and respectability, and we leave him happily settled with Alicia in Australia. 
We do not wish to destroy the interest of a book which is so dependent 
on the plot, by telling more of the story, and therefore leave it without fur- 
ther comment to its readers. 

1 A Thorough Bohemienne. By Madame Charles Reybautd. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

2 A Rogue’s Life. By Wilkie Collins. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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Is Lire Wortu Livinc? — Mr. Mallock’ has taken the subject of the 
dinner-table conversation in his “ New Republic,” and expanded it into a 
book. The satire which characterized and lighted up his first production 
is entirely gone from the second. “Is Life Worth Living?” is a very serious 
and sincere book, and therefore commands respect. The style is smooth and 
sometimes incisive and brilliant, with an occasional ludicrous image which 
comes to the reader like an oasis in the desert, for the book is unmistakably 
dull. It could hardly be otherwise, as two-thirds of it are devoted to an 
elaborate attack upon irreligion, and the remainder to some very weak and 
ecstatic admiration of the Roman Catholic Church. The main purpose is to 
overthrow a number of well-known English writers and thinkers whom Mr. 
Mallock loosely calls “ Positivists.” The only point of agreement among 
all. these persons appears to be their denial of a personal God and a future 
life. Mr. Mallock’s argument in a general way is that life without belief in 
a personal God and a future life is not worth living ; that is, that life as con- 
ceived by the Positivists is valueless. ‘To support this argument he shows 
first that life, in order to be happy and worth living, must have a well-defined 
object, which the Positivists have not supplied; and secondly, that the 
Positivists have utterly failed to explain the mystery of life and the con- 
nection between mind and matter. As to the first proposition, Mr. Mal- 
lock’s success is not marked. He calls upon his opponents to define what 
they mean by happiness ; and because they can only define the general good 
of society and not the happiness of each individual composing that society, 
he assumes that their theory has broken down. To this it may be replied 
that the only business of the ideal society is to leave every man free to get 
his own happiness in his own way, so far as he can without interfering with 
his neighbors ; and that to define the happiness of every individual is simply 
preposterous, because no two men are made happy in precisely the same 
manner. Mr. Mallock, however, having complacently disposed of the 
objects of the Positivists then proceeds to show that in the positivist 
system there will be no reason for morality; or, to put it in another 
form, morality without the religious sanction can have no existence. He 
makes light of the significant fact that at the present day morality is 
becoming more and more completely divorced from religion, and without 
apparently suffering any injury from the separation. He explains this by 
the survival of religious habits of thought, and by the assumption that it 
cannot last. If Mr. Mallock had studied history more thoroughly, and in 
a more secular frame of mind, he would have perhaps found another ex- 
planation. He assumes throughout that morality is absolute ; and does so 
with such certainty that we may be pardoned for repeating the historical 
truism, that morality is very largely comparative. If, for example, Mr. 


1 Is Life Worth Living? By William Hurrell Mallock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1879. 
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Mallock, filled with righteous indignation at their teachings, should lie in 
wait for Dr. Tyndall or Professor Huxley and kill them, his moral guilt 
would be very great, and he would be justly hung. But if a thousand years 
ago the Mallock of the time had laid in wait for some Anglo-Saxon Huxley 
or Tyndall, and slain him, he would have expiated his crime by the pay- 
ment of a fine, and his moral guilt would have been small. Morality, like 
society, is highly artificial, and represents the growth of centuries, and is 
expressed most nearly by the word ¢7vi/ization. Most moral laws in their 
origin were simply the results of experience as to what paid best in the long 
run, and were founded on the same unsentimental doctrines as the account- 
book morality of Franklin, embodied in the famous dictum that “ honesty is 
the best policy.” There is no greater proof of the intellectual development 
of the race than the fact that moral laws, thus originated, have been taken 
from the low plane of profit and loss and advocated and obeyed simply 
because they are good in themselves, and are seen at last to accord with 
the eternal fitness of things, and with the best and truest conditions of 
human existence. 

Leaving morality, Mr. Mallock assails the Positivists because, after de- 
stroying the supernatural explanation of the mystery of life and death, they 
frankly confess themselves unable to offer any solution of their own. This 
merely amounts to saying that nobody knows any thing about the “great 
first cause least understood,” and that those who assail the religious theory 
and preach its destruction ought to be prepared with a satisfactory one of 
their own to take its place. This is flagrantly obvious, but it is an unde- 
niably strong argument ; and so long as Mr. Mallock occupies this ground, 
and contends that theism is Arima facie as reasonable as positivism, bis 
position is impregnable. But not content with having shown the Positivists 
that they know no more than any one else about God and a future life, he 
quits the safe vantage-ground of theism, and, rushing through Christianity 
and all other systems, lands in the Roman Catholic Church. So long as he 
was destroying Positivists, Mr. Mallock was at least not ridiculous; but 
when he attempts to supply the existing void by the Church of Rome, he 
becomes simply wild. 

We will not adopt the graceful language applied by Mr. Mallock to 
Professor Huxley and those who think with him, and call his arguments 
“sheer nonsense” and “stupid imbecility ;” but we will say that the propo- 
sitions by which he supports Catholicism are not only unsound but some- 
times rather silly. They read more like the talk of a girl fresh from the 
convent than the sober utterances of a man. Here is an example of his 
extraordinary reasoning: Admitting the Christian revelation, he boldly as- 
sumes that there never can be another. This is asserted as a moral cer- 
tainty, and the author passes on as if his proposition was that night fol- 
lowed day, instead of being inconsistent and illogical to the last degree. 
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In order to arrive at the Catholic Church as the cure for all spiritual 
doubts and perplexities, Mr. Mallock has first to dispose of Protestantism. 
~ 5° he arms himself with the weapons of the Positivists, and premising that 
Protestantism rests only on the Bible announces that modern historical 
criticism has destroyed that famous book, and thus swept away the sandy 
foundations upon which the incoherent Protestant structure stands. There 
is no doubt a certain amount of truth in this statement, but it has the 
merit of singularity as a defence of any form of Christianity. If the Bible 
is put out of court, it is not easy for the average man to see any evidence 
which justifies the claims of the Catholic or any other Christian sect. Mr. 
Mallock meets the difficulty by treating the Roman Church as a sort of 
spiritual entity of the feminine gender, which is all wise, and conforms super- 
naturally to the development and general intelligence of mankind, and has 
no need of such extraneous assistance as the Bible. Let us apply here the 
rule enforced so rigidly by Mr. Mallock in dealing with the positivist 
entity of Society. The Church like Society is made up of individuals, and 
those individuals are men. Men have formulated and promulgated the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church if the Bible be treated simply as “memo- 
randa,” and there is no more reason for assigning infallibility to one set of 
men than to another. The chiefs of this system, those who now claim 
personal infallibility, have been simply ordinary human beings, — except 
that an unusually large proportion have been men of infamous lives. If 
their arbitrary theology has no foundation but their own utterances and opin- 
ions, it is an insult to the meanest intelligence to call them infallible. 
Yet this is precisely what Mr. Mallock does. For we presume that, having 
rejected the Bible, he would not undertake to support the Catholic Church 
upon the lying legends which have been brushed aside like rubbish by those 
who wished to assault the citadel. 

There is one point of view in which Catholicism is strong, and this Mr. 
Mallock carefully abstains from advancing. The Church of Rome is per- 
haps the most wonderful organization and the most remarkable piece of 
machinery ever devised by man. Its mechanism is perfect ; and it is this 
which keeps it alive and vigorous. It is, moreover, consistently narrow, 
and never gives up a doctrine unless absolutely forced to it ; and it does 
not therefore liberalize itself to nothing as the Protestant churches are 
rapidly doing. Its organization and force make it of real value to its 
administrators, and it is of necessity the foe of communism and disorder. 
Here, reaching as it does the most ignorant and most dangerous classes, 
the Roman Church has a true political value ; but it has no other, and it is 
not on this account that Mr. Mallock advocates it. As pictured by him, 
it is something which does not exist and never has existed, and he attributes 
to it qualities which are merely feats of the imagination. For instance, he 
says it never has lied. Now if there is one fact in history more patent 
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than another, it is that no organization of human beings, secular or religious, 
has ever lied so much or so successfully as the Church of Rome. Mr. 
Mallock says a good many sharp things about “insularity” in regard to 
Catholicism, and we commend him therefore to Baxmann and Gefréhrer 
in order to clear his mind as to the character of the Roman Church for 
truth. 

The book as a whole is rather pathetic. ‘The author, although he is said 
to be a sceptic, seems in this volume more like one of those emotional 
characters who are very introspective, and who, having tried infidelity and 
not been able to stand it, rushes into the arms of the one Church which 
engages to take all responsibility off his shoulders, and provide for him in 
this world and the next. In the great system of Catholicism he has found 
contentment, and thinks he has made a new and surprising discovery, which 
he hastens to announce to the world. The world has heard the same story 
many times, and is not at all astonished, but rather wearied. There is an 
old Italian proverb that no one throws stones at trees which have no fruit, 
and the same is true of criticism. The fruit in this case is Mr. Mallock 
himself, who displayed in the “New Republic” a good deal of brilliant 
talent which it is a pity should be wasted in such inquiries as the present 
as to the value of life, instead of being applied to the service of litera- 
ture and the instruction and entertainment of the public, or in other words 
to the business of making life valuable and worth living. 


Proressor Ernst Heckel’s' position in Germany is very remarkable. 
Idolized by his followers, hated bitterly by his enemies, and despised by 
many of the best scientific men of his country, —he is the constant theme of 
angry discussion. No contemporary savant enjoys an equal fame and popu- 
larity in Germany. His works pass rapidly through successive editions, — 
a distinction which his great talents have earned for him. As a writer he 
is delightful: from his interesting sentences the clumsiness and obscurity 
of German seems banished ; and his words are fervid with enthusiasm and 
earnestness. His fervor is that of a prophet. He tells us that he is come 
to announce a new faith. Religion and Christianity are great lies told by 
deceivers: the one great truth is Evolution. To whomever does not 
believe in evolution as expounded by Haeckel, Hackel is contemptuous. 
To whomever disputes his doctrine, Haeckel gives virulent scorn and 
often unmeasured vituperation. The very intensity of his fire is amazing. 

He has adopted the theories of Darwin and Spencer, and carried them 
to the most exaggerated extremes. His ability and learning as a naturalist 
have not proved sufficient to preserve his judgment in just balance, but he 

1 The Evolution of Man: A Popular Exposition of the principal points of Human 
Ontogeny and Phylogeny ; from the German of Ernst Heckel. 2 vols. 8vg. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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pursues with a consistent perversity his distorted arguments. No wonder 
then that he has taken the public by storm ; his intensity and literary power 
are not equalled by any of his opponents. As he constantly reiterates his 
belief, and virtually assumes infallibility, he strikes the popular imagination. 
Parts of the doctrines he defends are certainly true, and his opponents 
having to admit so much weaken their cause: thus it has happened that 
Heckel has generally obtained the upper hand. 

Among scientists, Hackel is noted for his daring originality, his brilliant 
imagination, and his unhesitating speculations. It is also, perhaps, not too 
much to say that no other naturalist has ever been so happily successful in 
the coinage of terms to meet the new demands of science. It is a great 
misfortune to human learning that the usefulness of all these fine and rare 
qualities is marred by two of the most serious defects, which can ruin 
scientific work, —a morbid exaggeration of the importance and certainty of 
his own conclusions, and, what is still more fatal, a degree of inaccuracy 
that amounts not infrequently to downright untruthfulness. Thus in his 
famous monograph of the calcareous sponges Haeckel has made many 
valuable and fruitful suggestions, because in speculation he is pre-eminent. 
On the other hand, the same book contains numerous positive misstate- 
ments, and many of the anatomical figures represent things which he can 
never have seen because they do not exist, as subsequent more trustworthy 
observers have amply proved. It is astounding that he should have dared 
to publish so many figures which are entirely products of his imagination. 
Such instances, and they are numerous, render it impossible to accept any 
statement whatsoever that rests solely on Hackel’s authority, and show 
that he is totally unfit to be a popular teacher. 

This strange mixture of qualities is exhibited in his popular writings. 
The most important of these, his “ Anthropogonie,” has been translated into 
English from the third German edition. The translation reads smoothly 
and pleasantly, but is apparently a piece of hackwork by a person so igno- 
rant of biology as to be unfit for the task. Nearly all the technical terms 
are wrongly translated, being uniformly an exact rendering of the German 
into the English word, having a sound or meaning like the original. For 
example, Hornd/att is called horn plate instead of corneous layer ; Kern, be- 
comes erne/ instead of nucleus ; Hirnblase becomes brain bladder instead of 
cerebral vesicle; we hear of seed-cells and many more unknown things. By 
the same rule the duck-bill is the beaked animal (Schnadelthier). Such 
work is disgraceful. The translation is attractively printed and illustrated. 
But the figures are many of them incorrect, and always changed from the 
truth in such fashion as to strengthen the assertions of the text. Fig. 125 
(vol. i. p. 374), for instance, represents the nose-ape, and is introduced to 
show the resemblance to man. It is stated to be copied from Brehm, but 
it is entirely different from Brehm’s cut, having been altered to a more 
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human cast. Again, nearly all the figures of Plates VI. and VII. of the 
same volume are altered from the originals so as to chime better with 
_ Heckel’s argument. Still worse, on Plate II. the figures showing the 
so-called gastrula of man represent stages which neither Professor Haeckel 
nor any one else has ever seen, and which probably do not agree with the 
reality.. The text is not much more trustworthy than the illustrations. In 
spite, however, of all these defects, the book is clear, interesting, and earnest. 
It is quite right that the public should have access to the arguments of the 
Evolutionists. But it is entirely wrong to mix up truth and fiction, or to 
announce speculations and demonstrated facts with the same confidence ; 
and these are the faults of Hackel’s books. Nothing can ever palliate his 
untruthfulness, and it will take many years to remove the disgrace he has 
brought on German science ; for the large following he has secured shows 
that the German Universities fail to imbue their young students with the 
best and truest scientific spirit. Hzackel ought to have been so strongly 
and decidedly condemned that he would have succumbed either into 
silence or correction of his defects. 

Since Heckel is a partisan, he is an inferior philosopher ; since he is 
inaccurate even to untruthfulness, he is an inferior scientific investigator : 
nevertheless.he contributes essentially to the progress of both philosophy 
and science. On the one hand he has called forth a healthful and benefi- 
cial fermentation of biological conceptions, and on the other he has added 
valuable generalizations. We think, therefore, that every zodlogist and 
botanist may read Professor Hackel’s works with very great profit, if their 
knowledge is sufficiently extensive and their judgment sufficiently candid 
to enable them to discount his infallible tones to their real value as uncer- 
tain hypotheses. The general reader will only be led astray. It is, how- 
ever, greatly to be desired that the public should know the true position 
of the scientific theory of the Evolution of Man, and we can only regret 
that Heckel, having so many of the necessary qualities, has not all. 


Tue latest volume of the International Scientific Series is on “ Modern 
Chromatics,” by Professor Rood.’ The work is devoted to a presentation 
of the various phenomena of color with which artists and decorators have 
to deal. The physical and physiological sides of the study are brought 
forward only as explanations, to account for the chromatic effects. The 
book opens with chapters upon the origin of the colors of natural and 
artificial objects. The perception of color, the effects of mixtures and con- 
trasts, of gradations and combinations occupy the remainder of the work. 
The author’s exposition is excellent, clear, concise, and interesting. He 
has happily enlivened his chapters with many curious or little known facts, — 


1 The International Scientific Series. Vol. xxvi. Modern Chromatics, with applica- 
tions to Art and Industry. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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such as explanations of the color of the sky, of the effects of varnish on oil 
paintings, the iridescence of antique glass, why instantaneous photographs 
of waves seem false to Nature, &c. In short, if artists wish to take advan- 
tage of the discoveries of science concerning color, they will find in Pro- 
fessor Rood’s work an admirable summary of just those facts which may 
prove useful to them. Knowledge of this kind can of course never replace 
the intuitive artistic instinct, but it may render valuable though humble 
assistance. The practical employment of colors is not so fully dealt with 
by Rood as by Bezold, and the American work should perhaps be consid- 
ered a complement rather than a rival to its predecessor. “ Modern Chro- 
matics” has but one page of colored illustrations,—a most ill-advised 
deficiency. It is also to be regretted that the index is very imperfect, 
nearly as much being omitted as is given; but the body of the work is 
thoroughly accurate, and is enriched by original observations of the author. 
It may be interesting to some readers to learn that arguments have recently 
been brought forward against the famous Young-Helmholtz theory of vision, 
which Professor Rood explains in his book. 

Professor Rood refers several times to the advantages of painting on 
glass, and evidently thinks that the wide range of illumination which can be 
utilized endows this branch of art with possibilities which the painter’s 
canvas can never offer, because the colors obtained by reflection can never 
rival those obtained by transmission through colored media. 


THE posthumous work of Dr. Charles Pickering’ forms a huge volume 
of over twelve hundred closely printed quarto pages, half of which he lived to 
see through the press. The volume is a collection of references to various 
authors, and contains a vast number of important details accumulated by the 
patient labor of sixteen years. That which is valuable is intermingled with 
much learned rubbish,—the whole forming the most extraordinary com- 
pilation we have ever examined. 

The contents are by no means confined to the subject indicated by the 
title. So far as we can judge from the text, the author’s habit seems to 
have been to keep an elaborate system of notes, chronologically arranged. 
A given species of plants is entered under the date of the author who first 
mentions it, and under that entry are added the other references and facts 
concerning that species. For each species there is a separate paragraph. 
For example: under the date 4491 B.c., occurs “ Borassus dichotomus ; the 
vthih of the land of Havilah; Genesis ii. 11., identified by Josephus, 
Aquila, &c., with the wthéllion (bdellium) described by Discorides.” Then 
Arabian and German authors are referred to ; the Arabian-and Hindustanee 


1 Chronological History of Plants: Man’s Record of his own Existence, illustrated 
through their names, uses, and companionship. By Dr. Charles Pickering, M.D. Author. 
of the “ Races of Man,” pp. xvi. and 1222. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1879. 
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names are given, and the paragraph closes with notes from various authors 
on the geographical distribution of the species. Many hundreds of species 
are referred to in this way. But the paragraphs on plants are interspersed 
with other similar paragraphs on some of the better known animals and 
early inventions, and miscellaneous notes now on some king, now on a 
metal, a hieroglyph, a comet, or a temple, etc. 

Apparently every fact which chanced to secure Dr. Pickering’s interest 
was noted down in its proper place in the chronology, without the slightest 
reference to its connection with the history of plants. Whenever an au- 
thor’s name occurs for the first time, or when the completion of his writing 
is noted, the plants mentioned by him are enumerated. For example, under 
the date 27 January B.c. (p. 458) it is noted that Octavius received the 
title of Augustus ; that he went to Spain and from there wrote to Virgil, 
“who in reply states that the Aineid is not in a fit state to send, hardly 
begun (Macrob. sat. i. 24 and Sm. b. d.). The death of Marcellus in ‘B.c. 
23,’ is alluded to in Aen. vi. 883, and the poet died September 22, B.c. 19.” 
Then follows a list of plants mentioned by Virgil, the scientific name, the 
popular names in various languages, references to ancient authors, and 
notes on the geographical distribution are given under each plant. After 
this list the work continues: “ The same year (Sm. b. d.) at Rome build- 
ing of the Pantheon by M. Vipsanius Agrippa, consul for this year. The 
edifice is remarkable for having remained unmutilated in a perfect state of 
preservation to the present day.” The chronology then passes to the year 
26 B.c. Page 1071 deals with the time of our Southern rebellion ; it contains 
no reference to plants, but is taken up with notes selected in accordance 
with no apparent principle. Events of the war, the accession of Abd-el- 
Medjid to the throne, the demand for rags in New England to make paper, 
jokes by Governor Andrew, the discovery of emery in America, and the 
publication of Ridel’s Corean Grammar are all recorded. Fully a third of 
the book consists of just such worthless stuff, and it is not easy to see why 
any one should wish to publish it. 

The book is divided into successive generations, or periods of thirty-three 
and one-third years. Thus, the one hundred sixty-first generation began 
September 1, 1067. Under that date is given a list of twenty-three persons 
living at that time “onward, mostly beyond youth,” and then follows the 
usual jumble of notes. Dr. Pickering’s mind must have been one of very 
strange composition. Few persons in this country could rival him in learn- 
ing, —if it be learning to remember an immense number and variety of 
facts. He appears on the other hand to have had no intellectual order, no 
capacity for co-ordinating and comparing the facts, which he knew with 
remarkable accuracy and detail. His book has the same character. It is 
a chaos, from which by a judicious use of the capital alphabetical index 
a great deal may be secured. Concerning almost any plant or animal 
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familiar to man, and also concerning a good many inventions, the index 
enables one to find a valuable series of notes on the first and subsequent 
early references in literature to the subject. In the case of plants the 
names in various languages, and the history of the migration of the species 
through the agency of man are recorded with a fulness that is marvellous. 
Dr. Pickering’s researches in this direction have been so recondite that he 
secures our heartiest admiration; it is fatiguing to contemplate the vast 
labor involved, and it is not too much to say that there are few more honor- 
able monuments of self-sustained patience and industry. We hope that 
some one will be found to extract from this work the data it contains con- 
cerning the distribution of plants, animals, and inventions by mankind. At 
present, we have only the raw material in great disorder. If some systematic 
student would manufacture from these a connected history, he might produce 
a most valuable work. 

The volume contains a portrait of Dr. Pickering and some biographical 
notices. He was born November 10, 1805, and died March 17, 1878, at 
Boston. He was a grandson of Timothy Pickering, and was best known 
by his labors as Naturalist of the Wilkes’ exploring expedition. His two 
principal publications were the “ Races of Mankind,” and “On Plants and 
Animals in their wild State,” both works replete with facts arranged pell- 
mell. 


Tuat Souvestre’s “ An Attic Philosopher in Paris”? should be a popular 
book even in the present day is one of those facts that it is easier to verify 
than to explain. Fortunately, bibliography has pursued worthier game 
than the fortunes of this little story, yet the success of this slight volume 
must have struck any one who has thought about the matter with surprise. 
To call the book maudlin would be unfair for two reasons: in the first 
place, the term would be inexact, for it does not precisely define the obvious 
defects of the curious mixture of story and diluted sentiment that form the 
alleged philosopher’s opinions ; and, moreover, when the popular voice has 
spoken in favor of a book so strongly as it has done in this case, criticism 
becomes superfluous. One might as well find flaws in Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts” as with the “ Attic Philosopher.” 

That the book is slight enough to escape fame, no thoughtful reader 
can deny ; yet this is not the first time that books, worthless in themselves, 
have become popular when better ones have been unsuccessful. Who 
nowadays reads Ossian except from literary curiosity? Why was Blair's 
“Grave” admired? Why do most people prefer Mr. William Morris’s pro- 
tracted tales to the originals? Is it not because these writers have found 


1 An Attic Philosopher in Paris; or, A Peep at the World from a Garret. Being the 
Journal of a Happy Man. From the French of Emile Souvestre. Appleton’s New 
Handy-Volume Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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out how to express what careful criticism must call platitudes, in a way that 
suits the multitude? Occasionally, that vague creation of polite letters, 
“the general reader,” becomes not only a reader but also a buyer of books ; 
and although his ideas of literature are as crude as those of the lover of 
Nature who adorns garden walks with conch-shells, yet he demands and is 
sure to receive the mental food he requires. 

Here is an example of the philosopher’s prosing, —if we may use the 
word : — 

“The tranquillity of this first morning hour reminds me of that of our 
first years of life. Then, too, the sun shines brightly, the air is fragrant, 
and the illusions of youth — those birds of our life’s morning — sing around 
us. Why do they fly away when we are older? Where do this sadness 
and this solitude, which gradually steal upon us, come from? The course 
seems to be the same with individuals and with communities: at starting, 
so readily made happy, so easily enchanted; and at the goal, the bitter 
disappointment of reality! The.road which began among hawthorns and 
primroses ends speedily in deserts or in precipices.’ 


And thus the reader has the book before him, barring the skeleton of a 
story to be seen here and there. 

Such slight matter as this sort of literature does not need condemna- 
tion ; we can only hope that it may act as those who have charge of public 
libraries maintain that the reading of silly novels occasionally acts, in pro- 
ducing, gradually to be sure, a love of sound letters. 
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Tue career of a very popular actor ought to furnish excellent material 
for a biography. “The Life of Charles James Mathews, chiefly Autobi- 
ographical, with selections from his Correspondence and Speeches,” edited 
by Charles Dickens (Macmillan & Co.), will naturally have many readers. 
It is very interesting, and yet we confess to a feeling of partial disappoint- 
ment after reading it. This is owing in the first place to the very small space 
allotted to the period of Mathews’s life extending from 1835 to 1857, which 
is associated with some of the actor’s finest histrionic efforts ; and, secondly, 
to the absence of many topics upon which we might naturally have looked 
for information. So far as the editor is concerned, the work is well done ; 
indeed, as he has followed the lines laid down by Mr. Mathews himself, it 
is difficult to see how he could have done better. In a brief preface, Mr. 
Dickens states that in preparing for the press the autobiographical chapters 
which were left by the distinguished actor, and in selecting from among the 
very large mass of his papers and letters such documents as would best 
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illustrate his life, he has kept one object steadily in view; that is, to en- 
deavor to discover, from the indications left by himself, on what lines he 
would probably have constructed the work had he lived to complete it, and 
especially, where it was at all possible, to allow him to tell his own story 
in his own ‘way, and in his own words. Consequently, if the reader should 
discover that the subject of the biography betrays a strong tendency towards 
egotism, and that his garrulity upon occasion descends into triviality, the 
editor is relieved from all responsibility. 

Charles James Mathews was by no means a great man, even among 
actors, but he could be an eminently agreeable man, and the story of his 
friendships with many of the distinguished personages of his time was worth 
the telling. He was early placed at Merchant Taylors’ School, from whence 
he was removed to Dr. Richardson’s establishment at Clapham, where he 
had for his fellow-pupils the sons of the actors Young, Charles Kemble, 
Liston, and Terry. Originally intended for the church, all idea of this pro- 
fession was abandoned, and Mathews was articled to the’ ceiebrated architect 
Pugin, and subsequently became the pupil of Nash. He was not long, how- 
ever, in developing a passion for amateur acting. For his career in connec- 
tion with the stage we must refer the reader to his Autobiography ; and it 
is matter for regret that we do not find in this more details concerning the 
acting of Mathews himself, and more of his personal views upon the subject 
of the histrionic art. He was twice married, and during his first union he 
was in chronic pecuniary difficulties ; but his second wife did much towards 
retrieving his fortunes. Mr. Dickens supplements Mathews’s own account 
of his career from 1858 till his death, twenty years later, at the age of 
seventy-five. Mr. G. H. Lewes, the best and most searching of English 
dramatic critics — together with many other writers and critics — had a high 
opinion of Mathews as an actor, and Mr. Dickens gives occasional extracts 
in proof of this. While we are bound to say that we have read many auto- 
biographies more valuable and entertaining than this, altogether it is by no 
means devoid of interest. 

Another biography — relating to a different but also in a certain sense 
a distinguished man —has just seen the light. Dr. W. J. Fitzpatrick has 
written “The Life of Charles Lever,” which is published by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. Besides being a genial essayist and novelist, Lever had un- 
doubtedly an original gift of humor. A native of Dublin, and consequently 
regarded as an Irishman, he was the son of an Englishman from Lancashire ; 
and, though his mother was an Irish lady, she claimed descent on both sides 
from Cromwellian families. Born in 1800, Lever studied medicine in his 
youth, and became a dispensary physician in Ireland. He was subsequently 
attached to the English embassy at Brussels in his medical capacity ; but 
this ré/e he relinquished for the seductive pursuits of literature, which had 
early and strong attractions for him. For some time he edited the “ Dublin 
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University Magazine,” — a periodical which, like some others still in exist- 
ence, has apparently seen its best days. He afterwards entered the govern- 
ment service, and was consul at Trieste, where he threw off his last and 
perhaps most brilliant writings. Like James Hannay, he had a touch of 
adventure in his composition, and at one stage in his life visited America, 
where for some time he lived with a tribe of Indians. An excellent con- 
versationalist, his talk was perhaps even more witty than his writings, and 
he was the life and soul of the society in which he moved. He had the 
usual faults of convivial men, but was upright and honorable in all his 
‘ actions, and was a favorite with such different characters as the present 
Pope, Archbishop Whately, and William Makepeace Thackeray. A capital 
anecdote is related concerning the last-named personage and Lever. It 
appears that the author of “ Vanity Fair” having counselled the brilliant 
humorist to practise economy while at Brussels, Lever resolved to begin by 
abolishing the donation of a franc which he daily gave to a poor man for 
holding his pony at the door of a pistol-gallery which he was accustomed to 
frequent. Disastrous results followed this experiment. Having tied the 
bridle of his horse to a hook in the window shutters, he entered and com- 
menced pistol practice. The very first shot having set a signal-bell ringing 
loudly, the pony became alarmed and ran off, bearing the window-frame with 
him! Lever afterwards stated that the: repairs amounted to eighty-seven 
francs, and more ridicule than he was able to set down. This was his first 
and last attempt at economy. The place which Lever will hold in literature 
is, of course, variously estimated. Those who look for the staple elements 
of fiction, — the delineation of character, and the development of the love- 
passion, — will not place him very high ; those who like the sparkling cham- 
pagne of a rollicking humor will rate him as too great a writer. He may 
have occasionally been as happy as Smollett in seizing upon certain charac- 
teristics of humanity, but he is far below that master of fiction in grasp and 
intellectual power. Those who desire to find out plenty about the man him- 
self will be agreeably entertained in the perusal of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work. 
Perhaps of all politicians in the English House of Commons, Sir John 
Lubbock most closely devotes himself to natural and scientific pursuits. 
As the fruits of his researches, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just pub- 
lished two handsome volumes entitled, “ Addresses, Political and Educa- 
tional,” and “Scientific Lectures.” The first named volume comprises 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons and elsewhere, and includes 
essays on the Imperial Policy of Great Britain, The Bank Act of 1844, 
The Present System of Public School Education, 1876, Our Present System 
of Elementary Education, The Income Tax, The National Debt, The Dec- 
laration of Paris, Marine Insurances, The Preservation of our Ancient 
National Monuments, and Egypt. Upon most of these questions the author 
writes in a large and liberal spirit. With regard to that much-debated topic, 
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the policy of Great Britain towards her colonies, he believes that it has been 
characterized by justness and even generosity ; that as regards the colonies 
we have exercised our authority, not for our own profit, but for their advan- 
tage ; that the mother country has not only on various occasions made great 
sacrifices, but has also borne heavy and continuous charges for their benefit. 
Indeed, looking back over the whole history of the past, Sir John Lubbock’s 
conclusion is that England has exercised her great trust in a wise and liberal 
manner, and governed the Empire in a way scarcely less glorious than the 
victories by which that Empire was won. For the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments the writer puts in a strong plea ; and it is only too lamentable 
to think that ancient monuments in England are rapidly disappearing. As 
the author affirms, they are destroyed for the slightest, the most paltry, the 
most trivial of reasons; yet they might be preserved at a very small ex- 
pense, and by the application of principles sanctioned over and over again by 
Parliament. The volume of “Scientific Lectures’ contains addresses upon 
Flowers and Insects, Plants and Insects, the Habits of Ants, the Study of 
Prehistoric Archeology, and lastly an address delivered before the Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society. The author modestly dis- 
claims having said any thing new to those who have specially studied the 
parts of science with which his work deals ; but certainly all who are not 
familiar with natural history will find here an accumulation of valuable 
material upon certain of its branches. Sir John Lubbock’s own investiga- 
tions into the habits of ants and bees have recently attracted considerable 
attention ; and these lectures, furnishing details of the marvels of Nature in 
some of the varied forms of insect life, will be widely welcomed. They are, 
in fact, published in consequence of express demand for them in a printed 
form. 

The author of “Marjory Bruce’s Lovers” and other pleasant stories, 
Miss Mary Patrick, has just written a new novel which more than sustains 
her reputation. “ Mr. Leslie of Underwood” (Smith, Elder, & Co.) contains 
many touches of true and tender feeling, and is moreover artistically worked 
out. The hero, Mr. Leslie, is not a very striking character ; but there are 
two heroines, both of whom are distinct individualities. Lucy Hinton and 
Lady Helen Courtinay are both in love with the same man, Mr. Leslie ; but 
the former is beloved by a fierce Italian, one Signor Ferrari, who supplies 
the tragic element of the plot. Lucy Hinton does all she can to suppress 
her affection, knowing the feelings of Lady Helen Courtinay. Ferrari dis- 
covers her secret, however, and is deeply incensed at Leslie for stealing her 
love from him, as he thinks. The mad Italian at length attempts to shoot 
his more successful rival, whereupon Lucy flings herself between them and 
receives a fatal wound. The disappointed lover, Ferrari, in despair at what 
he has done, rids the world of a villain by shooting himself. Lucy does not 
die immediately, but on her death-bed brings together the estranged Leslie 
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and his franceé Lady Helen. Miss Patrick might no doubt plead examples 
from actual life in her favor, but Lucy’s death seems a miserable ending for 
the noblest character in the story. The book is well written, and is far su- 
perior to the average run of novels. 

That singular writer to whom we owe “A Modern Minister ” has issued 
the second serial of the “ Cheveley Novels,” entitled “Saul Weir.” He pur- 
sues an independent course, undisturbed by the critics, who favored him 
with certain advice upon the appearance of his first work, — advice which 
has not been followed. This is a mistake, as the author must ultimately 
discover. No one denies his power, but the faults under which he labors 
are so obvious to all other persons that he ought to feel obliged to the re- 
viewers for pointing them out. Prolixity to an unconscionable degree, with 
a total lack of order, are the characteristics of -this work as they were of its 
predecessor. Yet there are some scenes in the novel which are quite worthy 
of Dickens ; and although Saul Weir cannot compare in character and indi- 
viduality with the “Modern Minister,” he is decidedly a person to create a 
lively interest in the mind of the reader. The story turns chiefly upon some 
hidden treasure ; but we should be afraid to attempt an enumeration of the 
improbabilities of which the author is guilty in endeavoring to work it out. 
The dramatis persone are again far too numerous, and the author himself 
scarcely knows what to do with them; as for the reader, he becomes per- 
fectly bewildered in trying to follow and remember the various parts they 
play in the narrative. However, those who like a long story, and who do 
not strongly object to a certain amount of disconnectedness, will find enter- 
tainment enough in these two very bulky volumes. When every deduction 
has been made, it must still be admitted that the author has no slight 
command of humor, and that upon occasion he can also touch the deeper 


chords of pathos. 
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